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"First the blade, then the ear. 


then the full grain in the ear® 


The Monitor’s view 


Why, Mrs. Gandhi? 


Step-by-step diplomacy 




The deepening crisis of democracy in 
India Is a saddening and shocking spectacle. 
Over 900 political opponents of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi are now in jail. Police are 
forcefully breaking up protest demonstrations 
and arresting demonstrators. A news blackout 
is In effect. 


opposition political forces to come to power if 
that is the majority will. 


That press censorship should extend even to 
the dispatches of foreign correspondents is 
outrageous. . Foreign newsmen have been 
warned that failure to clear their stories could 
mean expulsion from the country. How can 
such a measure be Justified by a nation that 
claims to be a democracy and a responsible 
member of the world comm uni ly ? 

Could it be that Indian democracy was never 
as deeply rooted as once thought? In the years 
of Its independence India has generally 
impressed the world with the degree of 
freedom of speech and political activity it ha a 
tolerated. But this is the first time there has 
• been a serious political threat to Mrs. Gan- 
dhi's leadership and that alone seems to be the 
excuse for the extreme measures imposed on 
the country. Yet tills is what democracy is 
supposed to be about - the freedom of 


Hence this is India’s first real test of its 
British-inherited political system and Mrs. 
Gandhi Is drawing back from the challenge. 
All she seeks apparently is to preserve power 
at all costs. What she wants to achieve beyond 
that is not clear. 
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Curiously, Mrs. Gandhi has not .used her 
state of emergency to any constructive end. 
Price controls have been imposed but this is 
little more than a palliative. The Prime 
Minister has yet to come up with a program of 
economic and social reforms that would 
appeal to the populace and take the sting out of 
the opposition. The, central dismal fact of 
Indian life today is that most Indians are not 
much better off than they were 28 years ago. 

At the moment it is difficult to assess the 
threat to law and order in India because of the 
news blackout. But It would appear that Mrs. 
Gandhi is treading a dangerous course. The 
longer she persists with her ruthless actions 
the harder it will be to reverse course — and 
this could unleash forces beyond her control. 






Hands off Lebanon! 


The political crlslB in Lebanon, the most 
serious since the state gained its indepen- 
dence, is taking a high toll. It has caused 
substantial loss of life and disrupted activity 
in the Middle East's most important business 
and commercial center. It is also adding to 
tensions and turmoil in the region at a time 
when -earnest diplomatic efforts are under 
way to achieve an overall settlement of the 
ATaWsraeU conflict. 

.' In this situation U would be most helpful if 
outeidepowerk xefrainedfrora Intervention In 
; Lebanon's affairs and left the Lebanese free to 
i work Oyt.tiielr twnRiiUootd pr oblema-iltdor- 
tunately this is hot the ca^e. Libyan leader 
Muammar al-Qaddafl, a militant and am- 
• bilious man who is doing his best to upset a 
Mideast settlement, is reliably reported to bo 
Tunneling up to $1 million a day into Lebanon 
to support Muslim leftist partisans and keep 
the pot boiling. 

Other Arab leaders responsibly are trying 
to damp down the dangers. President Sadat or 
Egypt, King Khaltd of Saudi Arabia, and 
President Assad of Syria all have been 


shared. The Muslims, who have a high 
birthrate, maintain that they and not the 
Christians are the majority in the country and 
therefore the time has come to change the 
present power-sharing formula under which 
the President of Labanon is a Christian and 
other posts are carefully divided up among 
various religious sects. 

The formula now worked out in Beirut is a 
sensible one. The Cabinet includes six mem- 
bers representing the three most powerful 
Christian and three most powerful Muslim 
groups. 
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Mr. Richard Nixon testifies 


Readers write 


Fbrmer President Richard Nixon appar- 
ently hopes that his testimony to two grand 
jury members about Watergate will stand him 
in good stead with American public opinion. 
.He could have been subpoenaed again bul 
chose Instead to appear-voluntarlly. He even 
asked his lawyers to make public the fact of 
his appearance. 


Involved In benevolent efforts to mediate the 
dispute, The main laadnrs.hin nf 


dispute. The main leadership of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, moreover, is com- 
mitted to cooperation, with the Lebanese 
wjthbrlUes because Lebanon provides- the 
PLO at secure base for the Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

A compromise Cabinet representing various 
religious, and political groups has been an- 
nounced, although at this writing the fighting 
has not stopped. If the strife continues, the 
danger is hot ruled out that the Lebanese 
; Anpy will be; used agaihBt the extremist 
Palestinian guerrillas, inviting Intervention 

by both Syria and Israel.. '■ i 

At the root of Lebanon's crisis , Is the 
growing sectarian dispute between Christians 
and Muslims over how power should be 


This would seem to lay the ground for Mr. 
Nixon s possible return to public life. There 
have been reports that he wants to give up hla 
clojstered existence at San Clemente and 
, return to New York, possibly even taking a 
world tour. With Watergate testimony behind 
Mm, such a reemergence Into the limelight 
wouidbe eased. 


The fact remains, however, that Mr. Nixon 
waited to give his testimony until a few days 
berore the Watergate grand jury goes out of 
^stance. If thero had been a genuine concern 
about justice, he could.have made an effort to 
provide his. testimony ' much earlier. Now 
0 Si*! 1 ®*: ** :«o how useful the 
wIesa ** 18 considered 
. significant enough to extend the grand Jury or 
create another one. If the interrogation had 





a. ’- BPv^m^t gtves represenUHy^ of labor and 

*"a tnahiaflflihent .to wnrir ATii' a 


been conducted earlier, more cross-check ine 
of testimony would have been possible. 

In any event, the interrogation of Mr. Nixon 
- and this apparently was iho first time a 
president has testified under oath in a grand 
jury. proceeding - brings to publlu attention 
again the still-unresolved questions of Water- 
gate. Even after massive amounts of ovidence 
pnd a plethora of court caseB, mysteries 
remain about' the. political scandals that 
brought down the Nixon administration. Who 
one wonders, authorised the 1972 break-ln at 
the Democratic headquarters In Watergate? 
Who was responsible for that enigmatic 1844- 
mlnute gap In a vital White House tape 
recor Jng? And what about the involvement of 
Mr. Nixon's friend Charles “Bek" Rebozo in 
the delivery of hush-money payments to 

conspirator E. Howard Hunt? •' 

Although Watergate has fast faded from 
public obsession, many Americans would still 
like answers to these .enigmas. There is little 

wSprJ!? 1 a fUling -°? t ot 016 record of the 
® aga w°« ld *»ve .historical 
political, and morel significance. If such a full 

reC0 J ? J* kl®» fte nation's Interests 

would be well served. If disclosure of Mr. 

!n^° n .^, secret ^inwny is somphow pos- 
WOidfbe w elcome, although it 

learned. by Watarffale.’ ■ 


Troubled Africa 




Editorial comment in Uie Monitor sees Us 
American centennial celebrations as stra# 
enlng the call for American support * 
lllnrailon movements fighting for "repra# 
tatlvc government" in southern Africa. AH 
right-minded people would support prajjjK 
for representative government, overywhere, 
hut curiously a blind eye is turned lo 
independent black African stated whwe ^ 
need is as great as anywhere. . • . j. 

No black state in Africa practices ijTjjjJJ- 
sentatlvo government." In every case tfljrp 
either military dictatorship or onj’Wj 
states where candidates are choson^jM®;. 
ruling echelons. Furthermore, tt 
that in no single instance has " 

leader been chosen through the®®* "Tr. Vo 


Apologists go (o exlraonflwfl ^ 
overlook or excuse ibe eWglJf JJjL ^ 

ciencies of African 

.execution without lHai of M OPPJ ^ ^ 
Ethiopia was reported in the -^ j, , . 
tone of, an afternoon's oul,ng ;,S «hai ■ 
perhaps a minor thing in • 
since i960, literally millions ; 

been staugjifened by other Africa* ^ 


Biauxnierea oy mvhv. 

-.•MWllf * PffltMt from Uje-v-Mli 

^hwremeinb^Sharpevih^ 

.TheroareindOodanomallesandirdu^* 


i; reiief Tot the' beleaUuM*^ JSJi be held down or wbrkerd lpld 
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m r*.- p - proposal-. merits ' 

i. ; . i ‘ ; the British people.: 


'■Jfifi** of Watergate is known 

■ and U?e grave abuses of power it represented 

f!*£ and Judged. The Wmte House 
presented^ overwhelming case 
agdnst Richard Nixon, showing beyond doubt 
took. part n ths conspiracy to obstruct 
justice. , Since the j Watergate ^ 
scandals fifat :■ began, moreover, . some 25 
' NlXon ,n 050 administration or 
Vlcti ^ 00 ”- MnunIUe « h ®yB been tori- 
tothe Americanpofitical and 

rnflnlr 1 8 r 8te ” %‘*° .Present ipoRji that 1 

national trauma caused by the Wateraale 1 
Aberrations has awiftiy , passed Am^fffihaa 

SL* If h ^ tw 7. and the proteges of 
democratic government goon. ... 


/i nere are maeea anom»*w -j*- - 

South Africa and Rhodesia buf tb». 
greater in many bisck African 
maakedby the belief that black 

Synonymous with “repre^entauve 
ment ” Ethel VernerHu®^ 

Lydenburg, Transvaal, Sduth Africa '--■■■ 


■: Letters are welcome,. Only . O ae j ..y ; 
cpn be'publUhed .and none fndIVN 
acknowledged. All are subject W : 
dentation. ** 
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Britain gets back on the track again 


Political fantasy eroded 
by economic fact 

■" ■ By Frauds Beany . 

Special to • 

The Chri^ian Science Monitor 

London 

In ppite of sume defiant rhetoric from the far left, there are growing 
signs that the British Labour movement is coming to its economic 
senses at last. The lengthy process of educating the trade unions in the 
facts of life seem to be paying off. 

If this is indeed true, the cost will have been heavy but worth it, In 
particular the Wilson government's decision to allow, and even 
(through higher taxes) encourage Inflation to hit the workers directly, 
has proved penetrating. That sort of education is calculated to prove far 
more effective than compulsion by state decree. * 

All of this implies that Mr. Wilson has not simply beat vacillating all 
these months, but biding Ids time while the message sank in. His critics 
have always acknowleged that if he has one permanent principle before 
him, it is preserving the unity of the party. After what happened to the 
Heath government, he knows he cannot coerce the unions. After what 
happened to the old “Social Contract” on wage restraint, he knows that 
the unions are not equipped to enforce a wages policy of their own. But 
the unions know equally row that there must be such a policy. 

By enforcing, restraint upon employers rather than employees, Mr. 
Wilson both avoids a direct confrontation with the unions, and obliges 
them to toe the line ^ or face unemployment as their employers either 
cut jobs or go bankrupt. The result will probably be a kind of moral . 

..tv '"‘.V *PIeaBe turn to Page 9 
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the fruits of victory 


Moderates triumph in 
miners’ pay quest 

By Takashf Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Scarborough, England 

At close to the Uth hour, a national consensus to fight 25 percent a 
year inflation and put Britain back on the road to economic health 
seems to be shaping up. 

The mood was palpable among delegatee to the minewor kers’ annual 
conference here, Who beat down extremist attempts to demand a 
whopping £ 100 ( $230) a week wage for coal-face workers. 

It underlay the Trade Union Congress leaders* acceptance, after 
hours of discussions at the Treasury, to hold down pay raise claims in 
the next annual round of a flat £ 8 ($13.80) a week for everyone instead 
of demanding 30 percent Increases as heretofore. 

It could be felt in Committee Room 10 of the House of Commons, 
where Chancellor of Uib Exchequer Denis Heaiey told Labour MPa: 
"There can be a 10 percent cut In our standard ofllving and a 10 percent 
cut In our public expenditures — or we would have to crawl to the 
IMFtthe International Monetary Fund] and accept the terms they 
impose on us." 

It is not a heroic mood. The emergency confronting Britain today 1 b 
quite different from the dark but uplifting days of Dunkirk In World 
War II. The country Is living on borrowed money, and economic 
selfishness and fear for the future seem to have set group against group 
and interest against Interest. 

The rhetoric of the country's leaders seems to have been almost 

*Please turn to Page 9 


China’s new goal: m 

By zeal or pragmatism, 
modern nation is sought 

By Charlotte Solkowskl 

Chief editorial writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

Canton, China 

China aeems placidly in pursuit of internal stability as it waits for the 
post-Mao era. 

On the surface at least, the land Is orderly and calm. Revolutionary 
convulsion? have been put behind as the stress turns on increasing 
production and transforming China into a moder nation. 

There are many uncertainties ahead — who will succeed to. the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, where the burgeoning 
economy goes - from here, whether revolutionary zeal or plain 
pragmatism will propel the country onward. But the face China turns 
toward the visitor is one of self-confidence and normalcy. Above all, U 
is determined to industrialize and, both in order to keep the Russians at 
bay and to obtain foreign technology, it seeks good relations With the 
West. _ 

' For art other eyewitness . 

‘ 'account of China, see page 6 ... : ' ' 

■ These are brda^l fnipr^ibjk' gafi^Ted Afthr tr&Veling 4,80tf 
thePeople's Republic of China ^ with' a group of 18 American newspaper 
editors. The visit lasted 24 days (ind was the second sponsored by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors since former President Nixon 
fint Dlazed Qie trail to Peking. Cotping as It cHd in tip afferznatbef the - 
Vietnam warrit underscored China's desire to keep the momentum of v 
^-American relationsjgohig. r 

We v^ere given rCd-carjJet treatment. Traveling with us were seven 
Chinese toterpreter-guides, who arranged every detail of our trip, saw *. 
to our comforts and needs, and spared no effort to make our ptay Useful 
! : and enjoyable, iv . ; •• .}■■ .. ''V, v 

As foreigners, ,fre did hot eat, sleep; or travel as wopld citizens of 
China, but moved about ih isolation fashion! We stayed in the best 
. hotels 04* guest houses reaerved for foreigners, traveled in our own - '!, 
-i-. train cars, and ate elaborate meals by orirselves or with our Chinese •••; 

> .'hosts; . » .■ • ‘-iV l- : *■ - ' • 

, Cut 1 heptic schedule included visits to' model communes, faetpri^, ■' 
] hospitals;: newspaper offices; schools, and a unit of Pile's Liberation /. - 
! ' . j™y* WA were tije fira^American jodmaliato tq Wit Ha^lh.aod ^; 

! ; T *ching pil field Ih rtorthe^Bt Cfiiha, farther^ Maftohuri&. ^e dohi^ .’ 
I; ^hjers' blotb® tp deecewl toto icOfll mipetn Fusftmi. We bmnpea ofi a 

1 ' ulK fni 1 sdnavAl kMia.'li. J. U ^ If to.nM.uia 
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tiii diAgdn’t :te<M{N: Pdopte’s iiifiltld Ini Honan Province 

Baders S^vin^s^ !-' ; V X ' ■ V y 

■ ' The, ^quantify and quality of food put bdfore us can only be described 
-ssagourm^sorgy. V.- ?• ''-Sr 

Everywhere ;pur . recepfiptr was., cordial; In. JReMng ,we Jlrpt 
' experienced that peratratip&Baijk stare of people hi: the streets, who 
fatly: fell off their ' blkre , as ; they sWv&i^ to look. But I ft; Wovinbipl 


Dazed Portugal 
gropes for 
lifeline 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

The military men in charge In Portugal for 
the past 15 months are facing what one of them 
calls a crisis of apriority. 

By this he meant that their Revolutionary 
Council still has to come up with an overall 
and detailed blueprint for a new Portugal and 
get U effectively carried out. The longer the 
council delays, the more Portugal's economic 
and political situation runs down. So the 
Armed Forces Movement (MFA) talks boldly 
about resolving the crisis once and for all 
before the end of July. 

As the moment of decision nears, the 
Revolutionary Council finds Itself pulled and' 
RUshedftqm^ within and witbpiil, . : 1 
Trying to Influence it from withoutarer 1 
-* • — Rented (SS^taiat; Party 



• The extremists to the left of the PCP — up 
to half a doxen Winter groups described ps 
Trotakyite, Mooirt, Stalitdst, etb. — who are 
defying and challenging the MFA; and are 
prepara, to riMort to violence. The .MFA has 
attested; the leafier of the nlpst active of these 
grappa,; ti» MRJpP, 'and Lisbon is plastered 


* The Socialist?' <Ts 
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Plants become extinct, too 


By Colin Stewart 
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I Independence 
' in Mozambique 

After 500 years of Portu- 
guese rule, Mozambique has 
Wn Its Independence. 
Robin Wright, the first West- 
ern Journalist to travel with 
the new Prime Minister and 
hjs Cabinet, reports on ! a 
pre-lnctependence rally from 
Xai Xai; ' 

i ^ See page 17 • 
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Clna unJr ' . 


Jack Harlan works lo preserve endan- 
gered vegetables. 

He travels around the world — on 
horseback, by mule, bicycle, Jeep, truck, 
or on Toot — collecting samples of wheat, 
corn, barley, and other crops from peas- 
ants’ fields. 

The samples he selects will preserve 
many obscure crop varieties from ex- 
tinction. Plant scientists can use these in ■ 
the future to produce stronger, more 
productive strains. 

But in the last decade, he says, thousands 
of forms of wheat and bariey have van- 
ished, uncollected, in the Near East, 
replaced by more profitable modern hy- 
brids. 

The work of Dr. Harlan, based at the 
Department of Agronomy at the University 
of Illinois, is part of a centuries-old effort 
by scientists to collect rare varieties of 
vegetables and fruits. But in recent years, 
interest in such collections has grown 
because of concern over world food supply 
and because increasing uniformity of crops 
is eliminating rare crop varieties more 
rapidly than ever before. 


Why British 
workers 

behave 
as thev do 


More money and more attention is 
devoted to “seed banks" in various coun- 
tries. A National Seed Storage Laboratory 
is maintained at Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Built in 1957, it houses over 00,000 types of 
seeds. It has room for 500,000. Other 
collections include a rice bank in the 
Philippines, a wheat and corn bank in 
Mexico, & bean bank in Costa Rica, and a 
pearl millet tpid pigeon pea bank in India. 

' In addition, obscure varieties of plants 
are collected by historians. Historical 
collections are on display at "Living 
History Farms" in such places as Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, and Old Sturbridge 
Village in Massachusetts. 

At Sturbridge, for instance, flower gar- 
dens consist of pre-1840 varieties: double 
white chrysanthemums, Martha Washing- 
ton rose geraniums, and pot marigolds. 
The village’s horticulturist searches for 
other old herbs and flowers: sneezewort, 
spike speedwell, Siberian squill, and fever- 
few. A preservation orchard at Old Stur- 
bridge Village contains over 100 old apple 
varieties, including Northern Spy, a loth- 
century cooking apple; Roxbury Russel, u 


1049 all-purpose apple; and 
dark purple dessert apple 
biologists such plants are J!L- Ti 
historical curiosity, however .™* 6 ^ * 

Or. Hugo Grnumonn of the lie 
ment of Agriculture explain. 
lists must again and again wS Scl * 
varieties of crops to ovei^moZiS* 
changes in plant pests. WllhS^ 
worldwide uniformity of 
comes increasing vulncralE, 
plant pests. ™ to net 

In tliis situation, obscure 
common crops can havo gre* JJJr 8 °* 
sccd-collecting trip to eastern 2 , 
Harlan, for instance, fouMifo hS,?' 
field of "pretty sorry 
the grain began to fill oul , i 
the plant’s spindly stems lo the ' 
The wheat hod no resistance lo c«j 
weather. But despite Its bedraww^ 
pearnnee, It was resistant to maw ( 
enemies of wheat: stipe rust, cwraj 1 
bump, ring smut, and snow mold Tfc 
resistance, when bred into other vta 
varieties produced new forms of thee* 
which have since eliminated mUliooa d 
dollars worth of losses for U.S. farmers. 

"You have to go to the backcounlryto# 
something that's worth having," Dr. Hr 
ion says. "All the easy stuff Is pretty aA 
collected." 
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By Francis Renny 
Special to 

Tha Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The biggest change to come over British 
politics since World War II has been the rise of 
the trade unions as a force to rival Parliament. 
They, rather than the Conservative Party, 
offer the real checks and balances to Mr. 
Wilson’s administration; and It is the prospect 
of their opposition which has delayed his 
package or crisis measures. For the worst the 
Tories can do la to keep the House of Commons 
up all night. The worst the unions can (b is to 
stop every wheel in Britain’ from turning. 
Wey, not Parliament, wrote the much 
vaunted "Social Contract” oil wages and 
prices t- and they can annul it. 1 

•> Hut perhaps it la time to offer some defense 
oMhto extra-parliamentary monster, the 
TOdea Unions Congress. For unless there is a 
°bJy alternatives remaining Is that 
Its 10 mtition members (out ofa working 
population *>f 25 million) are mad or maUciou 
or both. Cartoon Images of cloth-capped' 
wreckers may make good propagandist 
they provide no real insight into why British 
they do. 

SP toteose, and me repression of 
^gto eady up fr mJSiW 

r^thtglaa (rid that the Britidi 
?! ^ » tong gtdlt 

■■ tbo ' British' are; also among tha m#»t . 

■ potty, the Labour, Party Thw haJ^ h^ 

to ^ House of Commons 
undar that banner that the unions modi the 




Paddington Station during oiw ol QMain’e many Mnk«i 


Unlont ban stop every wheel In Britain from turning" 



Ubour Party - that It is thofr party, and they 
expect it to represent their wiU. Critics often 
complain that this is unconstitutional 
Indeed, one leader of the Miners 'union Is 
currently in trouble with the Commons for 
threatening to withdraw his union’s support 
from Labour members who did not otmoee the 
gnomon Market, in keeping with union 
policy. On the other hand, there Is hardly a 
working adult in Britain who could not Join 
Mend lti meetings and vote lo 

EfiffiSSSF’ 1 

ftSZSSfSStSSt 

Justices of the past. It feds that over the p«i- 
war period the capitalist free enterprise 
Sy !!f in t 8,mply faUed ttw nation In 

years 

sSff ® ■'***> "W* tiw Untied 
5 {5(£ nrtqUlpplnB anUcputed 

■me “su^ai" 

^aments of 

And. » : today: (be S32S- 

public to- 

' end industry; ; and.it 

theirw^^U^to be ? Ll 0 Si^S t,1O ^ ,t * 

, w ‘ ^ff^Mrrdelh 

V- ,A r - : s«dor' officid rf the Tirr : 

■ torccogntoihatdl thfa tirfs, 
from cqmnamisjh ' ■ very te 

^ ^ w - '• 


don’t want workers WWWB —~:jj .Jh 
the commissar or the boss," towjj*. 
wept on to insist Urn* 
now because, as he put iU WfjJJS 


to have to come to the an*# 
Europe and America. 
behind, we're pioneering 
There are, of course, 1 

be made of the 

tloxe. Indeed, some 
confess an almost 
dreams are about to 5 

are, there will w> < 5*L b J e d^ i 
cheering from seem 
wiU lea« namy df 
class bedns Mlttrty 
. to pay attention to the viotont rew^: 

of the far, far left. . _ M iU* 

Britain’, omctal 
new had mare Uwn 
won more than 103 iJWe 

(iwmbereWp Is mow a “ 


sssaS: 

'asaiB-ss^s?. 

Bui a real cdlapse of 
, structure wouW.brtog && 

ttiviA chaos without aosne* 
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Communists’ 
key role in 
saving Venice 
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By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

An immediate effect of the big swing to the 
left in Italy's recent local elections is that 
Communist planners will play a predominant 
role in the preservation of the historic lagoon 
city of Venice. ’ 

• Already a much criticized project to divide 
Venice Into two zones, one to be preserved 
intact and another tn which new building 
would be allowed, has been scrapped. 

A five-man committee of architects and 
town planners under tho sponsorship of 
UNESCO and including Pier Luigi Cervellatl, 
who is in charge of the plan for the archi- 
tectural preservation of the historic Commu- 
nist-run city of Bologna, has said the detailed 
plans drawn up for Venice must be started 
again from scratch. 

The Irony is that tho now-shelved plan to 
divide Venice was the work of a local Socialist, 
Gianni de Michelis, as much as of the Christian 
Democrats who have had the running in 
Venice for more than 20 years. The idea was to 
build new housing first for families to be 
displaced by future restoration work. 

This would be complete contrast to the 
System adopted by Mr. Cervellati in Bologna, 
where families are given temporary accom- 
modation outside the historic center of the city 
while their homes are reconstructed with the 
help of generous local government grants. Mr. 
C^rvellati’S aim has been to preserve the 
■ social as well as the architectural fabric of the 
. ' city center. 

Mr. CerveUatl long has been at swordB’ 
points Witty Mr. de Michelis over thej^ radl- 
T ■ dalty different concepts of how to savb a city 
Center. Now the chances are that the ideas of 
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By Pfllar L. Gould 


It’s back to drawing board tor restoring Venice - and new plan will have a reddish hue 


the Communist city architect of Bologna also 
will prevail in Venice. 

But it is going to mean some hard choices 
for the Socialists, formerly in alliance with the 
center parties and now being wooed by the 
Communists. Local politics in Italy follows 
national political divisions, and the fact that 
there is a clear difference between the color of 
administrations at the local, regional, and 
national levels means that Italy most. likely is 
in for a period of great instability until the 
next general elections. ^ 


Hie complicated political spectrum that has 
emerged is well Illustrated in Venice. The city 
itself has a left-wing majority of Communists 
and Socialists combined, the Venice provin- 
cial government has ah equal . number of 
Christian Democrats and Communists, either 
of whom could decide to form a coalition with 
the Socialists. 

And the Venice regional government has a 
Christian Democrat majority of one. The 
differing balance, between the parties in three 


different local levels of government reflects a 
higher Communist vote in urban and Indus- 
trial areas. 

The Communists have said they Intend to 
seek the widest possible alliances at the local 
level. And If their record of model town 
planning in Bologna Is anything to go by, they 
can -be relied on to make Venice another 
showcase administration with enlightened 
views on fighting neglect, decay, and pollution 
— and the difficult, choice between archi- 
tectural conservation and housing needs. 


Ford plans Helsinki summit 

President will fly to Finland if Russia agrees 
to possible future reunification of Germany 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The.Christlan Science Monitor 

Washington 

If one lari point about the future of Gern\any 
can be solved, President Ford plans to fly to 
Helsinki in late July for an unprecedented 
Summit meeting to climax the 35-natlon 
European security conference. 

So indicate State Department officials here, 
after a surge of activity In recent weeks In 
which the Soviet Union has made it even 
clearer that such a , summit is something it 
dearlywants...-- - 

Moscowfias gone further than ever before in 
agreeing at least in principle to human righto,' 
Including movement of individuals across 
borders and accemtolnf or nation.-, a- 

The final potot at issue to whether or not the 
conference will agree to leave open the- 
possibility of a future reunification of, Ger- 
many. ' 

TheGoylet position is that the conference is 
to, confirm -po^-World War II borders in 
Eastern Europe /Botahly the Genhan borders. 
Moscow seems satisfied' that there is to be no 
' border change by force — both as a result of 
the conference and of agreements between 
Sari and West Germany themselves. In 
addition, the U.S. and other natioos have 
Recognized East Germany's current borders. , 

But tyeriern powers insist that the division 
Gerjnany to not necessarily forever, and 
[hey are insisting on a clause allowing for 
'peaceful change” leaving open; the chance 
of future talks on feuaifiCatitoi., . ; ' t 

. pfQctohi fydrej indicate 3 toU July sjgrjlng 
cerempnyiftf allgoes wall) becaweAUgust.ls 
a vacation month oh both sides of the AUanUc, 
and. in September the tynlted NriJOns General 
Assembly convenes in NevvVork. After ibat, a 
conflict could arise with olans for a symmit 


between President Ford and Soviet Party 
chief Leonid Brezhnev. 

Another point on which American and West 
German diplomats are seeking clarification 
from the Russians would ensure that the 
provisions of all agreements would apply to 
the people of West Berlin. 

Without mentioning the West Berliners 
directly, the clause the Western powers want 
to include would say that the principles 
agreed apply to the people of all of Europe. 

The Germans want to be sure that West 
Berlin, which is governed by a quadripartite 
(U.S., British, French, and Soviet) authority, 
benefits from the terms of the so-called "third 
basket” agreements on humpm righto and 
lnforirtaiton. . • •? ■ . > •. . . . 

itfjder. thp te-ms bf toeseagreemeaits^^; 

West borders for pur^^offa^lyreunmca-'* 
Hon and vtsito, marriages, tourism, sports, 

• and business. 

. On information, the Russians and other East 
Europeans in these agreements concede the 
principles, including the rights of Journalists 
to multiple entry Wsas and prompt handling of 
residence permit! requests, thrir right to use > 
recording equipment, and their right tO haVe; 
-access to sources of information. '• . 

■ While agreement In principle 1 b a long Jump ; ■ 
away from application to practice, American . 
of ficlals M that they have nonetheless won a 
significant quid pro quo la return (or the ' 

. recognition sought by the Russians of the new 
: frontiere of Eastern Eur<?)e,: : . 

; i One more point that may cause delay Has ; 
y been raised by. the , Romantons, , whp want ^ 
‘ asaur’ances that there.Wlll bp ^tiveiibplettiK?' ; 
station of the agreements reached. Supported ] 
. by the Yugoslavs, they want some leVefage to : 
. . oblige theothdr )Eas tEuropean ftatos Whyake 

. goodonbUmanrightoandirdw-mriltm.; ; >'.• 
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By R. Norman Math any, alcfl pootographor 


Future lor U.8. subs In Spain hangs on negotiations 


. By Richard Mowrer .... . 
v . Special correspondent of 

• . 1 ’.’ 'hte Christian geienoe Monitor, . V,-. r 
' ■ 1 >. , Msd)rld 

A: masrive increase' lp’ Amari.can Military 
assistance worth about fi^ bUttbtt Is Spain's 
price ,’for extending tie ; bases, deal' with the 
United States. for a furth^ five years. .Th 6 
i current, ie? 0 - 75 flgreemep{a expire. InSeptetn* ■ 

. her. ■ 

The request, lp the form Of a det ailed and 
extensive list of modern and sophisticated war •• 
• materiel required by the Spanish armed 
fortes, was handed to America^ negotiators 
herelari week; ,)• . . /•«— ' .. 

7 In tormB of coris the Rat represents a nearly 
toiifoid tocreme over Vhri Sp^tn has beep, 
jre^riripig from, the United States under the : 




cunront. dgreemento, . w^lch prolMde for ntill- ; 
. mtllloni 


Discussing the seventh round of arduous 
negotiations, that ‘have, been alternating' be- 
tween Madrid and Washington, a U-5. official 
etald: It^ere are differonces here. The lirivlil 
be. examioed in the light of what , we- can 
provide. We don't think : they, exprtt ius to 
provide every thing they aak fori " - 

* ! The ‘official, Wb 6 did not wish- to be 

identified, -Added: * f We haven’t broken the 
' back of fhe * negotiations . by any>. means. 
Nothing -has been determined, But. there la 
progress. Neither ride haa taken a -poritioni 
from Which It won’t move.” ; ■ y : 1 ! - • * ; 

■ . Spain's . presentation of a whopping shop- 
ping list represente'B Bhlft frdrt kn .earlier 
stance which demanded a security guarantee 
-'.pledging 1 automatic defense of "Sprih: by the 
’■United -of 

: 1 tite rVsiiuerpf Spain's military cobtrlbutihri to 

• Western defense; . 
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Soviet Union I 

Soviets say CIA skullduggery 
signals end of U.S. democracy 


mis 


ByPauiWohl ' 

. Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Recently disclosed controversial activities 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
are seen In the Soviet press as further proof 
that democracy in America la crime-ridden 
and doomed. 

'The Rockefeller report on the CIA has 
disproved official propaganda claims about 
the stability of United States democracy,'* 

• said a June 11 Soviet news agency dispatch 
from New York, saying in effect to readers 
back home: "We toldyouso. 1 ' 

Many Soviet citizens seem to have taken the 
disclosures on the CIA as confirmation of 
Moscow’s warnings against contact with vis- 
iting capitalists — especially those from the 
U.S. But this isonly one side of the picture. 

- According to a . recently returned Russian- 
speaking traveler, the more apathetic older 
generation has come to the conclusion that 
secret police and government control of 
citizens la a fact of life in both East and West 
and simply has to be put up with. Younger 
Soviets, on the other hand, are said to 

• appreciate that public opinion in the U.S. lias 
forced the authorities to bring many hitherto 
hidden activities of the CIA into the open, 
whereas in the Soviet Union hardly anything is 
made known about the more sensitive activi- 
ties of the Soviet security police, or KGB. 

Party and government seek to portray the 
role of the KGB'es patriotic and worthy of high 
-praise. Many of its functions, like the border 
guards, are widely approved. Encouragement 
.of the cittzenB to report strangers In frontier 
areas is considered normal. 

Surveillance of mail and telephone convar- 
. ... : nations la taken for. granted^ This may explain 






Soviet- audiences 'are said to have been 


incensed, however, by the disclosure that 
assassination of foreign leaders was consid- 
ered by the CIA: Such assassinations always 
have been rejected by the Soviets — not on the 
ground that they were immoral but because 
Marxists do not see politics in terms of 
individuals. Communist textbooks contend 
that individual leaders are exponents of social 
trends that continue whether or not a leader is 
removed. 

Only two cases are known of political 
murder of foreign statesmen perpetrated or 
planned by the KGB. One was that of 
Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister Jjui Masu- 
ryk, who was subjected of intending to flee to 
the West. The other was a plan to do away with 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, when his conflict 
with Stalin was at its height. 

These were special cases, however, because 
Masaryk was considered a traitor to the cause 
— and Marshal Tito even more so. 

Lenin’s behest not to spill blood inside the 
Communist Party was observed only for a few 
years. The mass killings of nonparty people 
perpetrated by Lenin's Cheka, and later of 
party and nonparty persons alike by Stalin's 
GPU, forerunners of the KGB. have no 
precedent in modern history. 

When it comes to getting rid of anti- 
communists among Soviets abroad or of 
agents who "sought freedom ,” the secret 
police never were squeamish. Assassinations 
and kidnappings of this sort perpetrated by 
Soviet agents abroad are too numerous to 
enumerate. The most widely known case was 
the assassination of Leon Trotsky in Mexico. 

However, Soviet secret agents consistently 
refused to have anything to do with attempts 
on Hitler and Mussolini proposed to them by 
German and Italian anti-fascists. The reason 
tor their rejections ol such plots always was 
that Marxists spurn Individual terror as a 
political weapon. 



Bolshoi Theater rings to Wagner 

Despite cultural and political opposition to 
German composer audiences are responsive 


■my: 


in 



• "i ^SSJSE?** ' riu«, denounced Ihiit stde ot his art that It 

•' ;■ SitSSSSS: 

; ■ J ; . . * . Moscow dla contains no such qualifications. 

JSl f *Wyd Opera Company has It Is not only political prejudices, however, 

to Moscow by per- ^at have prevented official approval for 
Wfl S nw ’ a ,,The &tog of the Wa g nei ' so far - There is a long tradition of 
enUret V the prestigious to Wogner, in common with Eu- 

■ rope^ among Russian composers and writers. 

. TMs is the first performance of “The Ring" peieT Tchaikovsky, Russia’s national com- 
in Moscow fqr that matter, in all of the Soviet poser, for Instance, wrote in 1876: "With the 
j e ? tirely 1 889. Though one or ^da of ‘The Twilight of the Gods,’ I 
two Individual, parts of “The Ring” have been *? ad 8 fe€li "g of liberation from captivity! Ft 

performed here, music !ovej*s had lio opportu- ^ay b 0 toil the Nibolung’s ring Is a very great 

miy to see any of It for a long time. Indeed, work » but there never has been anything more 

they say the last time “Siegfried’' was tedious and more dragged out than this 

^formed here was in 1M0, the year after the rigmarole. ... In the past, music was sup- 

pact- So the posed to delight people, and now we are 

staging of The Ring* is a landmark In Soviet tormented and exhausted by it." 

Another outstanding Russian composer of 

■Ssver*' 1 reading the;*c**e of ‘Siegfried.’ 

‘ r* always, after a long Interval. Wafer's 


; f -S 'ttS * a '*** Interval, Wagner's 
hav^ndtyet faflfcl, v ,,- . Wlc hepelled me. I am outraged by his 

tfeHSfr &&&& art atm' ""I ab8 ™ t to“. which surpass the 

V have l “ rmon, “Hy feasible. Cacophony 

Swed^’tbouti selecttns : ‘Tbe — nonsense are scattered in 'Biegfried’aU 

to frit’ done at' Se I?!, 1 ? 0 Tolato y, the author of "War 

?***» den T lced Wa «ner’s music be- 
y.tell, her pass% s^ nxmths ago was .?"{?*' A n accordance with his theory, he 
ktinl»tflrb{Ciil ture, THS also Would appear to . ^riteshisownmusICjInconnectionwithasUIl 
bfe adelieatfi way of openingup Wagner for the fa « er system of uniting all the arts." , 

Soviet ptibllc -n since the first company to °*toto tradition and the subsequent 

perfpi^itisandi><!^niu(me r jwlitical prejudices, the artists of the Swedish 


1 \< t! 1 -: : r •;>•{?' r 4:-' .i' 1 : ■' toohthii ^o was 

; \ Fi ■: i :: ? | I K : ' • : J; V : •• •; hf Culture. This also Wqttty appear to 

1%*, • i ; -> t . i-f ■?*-. ' 

;| Swtet public -^.slnde;^te first company to 
i ; !‘ . . : i !' . pntfprm it is a ndn-Getman one, ■ 


Brezhnev chuma it up with Brandt during u visit to Bonn In 1973 \ 

Brandt in huddle with Brezhnev I 

Ex-Chancellor makes surprising visit to Russia ; 
after he resigned over East German spy scandal ; 

ByDevMunrlu type „f polilira in Cera* [ 

_ _ Special to foreign uf fair k But it also Is i 

The Christian Science Mcrallor personal gusture of apology fori | 

- „ . , Moscow which brought dawn Mr. Brandt 

Precedent-breaking cellar. Tho trial of the spy, 
move, Soviet Qjmmunist Party leadorl^onid laume, currently is under rtf * m 

?ir UieV ,!^ be ^ playiDS ^ to Moscow to Germany. . 

fOTTiter West German ChanceUw WiUy The Soviets maintain 1W 

Mr. ^andt, who stepped down os Chan- U 

celior last year after the arrest of ooc of his personal gesture the Swids 

nMhlw 37 ! r“ l Ger ^ m . 18 80,1 chainnan about a JL* of Ibllessoess ^ 

of the West German Social DeraocraUc Party, to affect detente in Europe, 

However his visit is strictly speaking a progress Unwind a successful ctnd® 1 ® 
personal one, although it has become sur- ^opejnwcurttyctfrf*^®^’ . uhdtf 

^toga. SimuJlaocouslyf Moscow ^ 

^taryBrSK. i0U “ aan,i0fa «« 1 *^*»""*- ^ur.^g 

Soviet gesture is deeply poiltl- ,W jf-l* 

Mr’ «- -X 


Mr. Bream proved B,czte * v n * e * * “STvrtifiX'* 


mr. nrenoc Has proved to be the kev in 
SoTl ' t Unk » end the Ua]ted 
agr ? mfi to 00 the Stella of the 

I ia<^“s“X^.? aved “» "W to 


fjlr 3i':ids it •[: -.• ! : , i 


w thinking, hoping that more perrwmancJ nf 


ueieate. 

personal gSfcS » > 
toe report establish £ ®*«oore 
to-icatet 


security conference, 
both aides, partlcolariy 
West Berlin, will bectorifieALj^y^ ^ 
been a growing dSsprf* 

i 

Another important *®P 
Breathiw talk* Is Soviet 
ComrauBist-Social ^ eetoart ^ mM s 
Europe. Because of ***® ««K ! 

which the German S**®* ufoe&i 

such cooperation would && d ^ (Jo ^ 
backed it although the Co ^^0l 
present a serious problem m 


‘Stalinist’ purge of Ukraine 


By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The purge against nationalism and in- 
tellectuals that has been sweeping the Soviet 
Ukraine since 1972 appears to have come to a 
climax. According to extracts of an under- 
ground Ukrainian periodical that have 
reached the West, the purge is comparable to 
Stalin's purge of the 1930s. 

Unlike the Stalin purge, however, the 
current one reportedly is being conducted “in 
an atmosphere of strict secrecy under the 
guise of transfers and retirements of offi- 
cials." The Stalin purge was aimed at “anti- 
party activities." 

■Hie Ukrainian nationalism issue at one time 
reached all the way to the Politburo, where 
former Party First Secretary Peter Y. Shelest 
was said to favor it. Mr. Shelest was removed 
Irnm the Politburo on the eve of former 
President Nixon’s visit to Moscow in 1972. His 
ouster was explained as being in line with the 
policy of pcnccful coexistence, since Mr. 
Shelest had built up the reputation of a hard- 
liner. 

After his removal from office, the clamp- 
down on the Ukraine began. Five provincial 
first secretaries were ousted in a matter of 
months. In all provinces, cities, and districts 
the secretaries in charge, of ideology were 
removed. 

However, the main victims of the purge are 
the intellectuals. 

Last March a widely known lecturer at the 
University of Odessa was fired for “nation- 
alism" and the director of the National Opera 
and Ballet Theater was replaced with a 
Russian. Five professors at Dnepropetrovsk 
University also got the ax. And in April the 
first secretary of the important Sumy Prov- 


ince was ousted. The Ukrainian capital, Kiev, 
lost its autonomy and was placed directly 
under the Ukrainian Central Committee. 

The Kremlin also has accused Ukrainian 
“nationalists” of “Maoist” orientation. In 
addition to the Western radio broadcasts that 
reach the Ukraine, Peking's powerful trans- 
mitters send anti-Soviet and anti-Russian 
broadcasts which are heard by many of (he 
tens of thousands of Ukrainians living in 
Kazakhstan and other Asian territories. 

While there has been evidence of a backlash 
— First Provincial Secretary V. F. Dobryk 
was reported to have been beaten and shot — it 
would be u mistake to assume that the 
Ukrainian masses are in a militantly anti- 
Soviet mood. 

The people of the central and eastern 
Ukraine remain quiet. Last July Soviet Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev rode 
unmolested In an open automobile through the 
streets of Kiev to "thunderous" applause. 
Ami, while Moscow dearly seeks to spread the 
use of the Russian language, it also hoa 
bestowed on the Ukraine more modern in- 
dustry than is to be found in neighboring 
Russian provinces. 

The Ukraine, with rich mineral resources, a 
grain crop that accounts for about onc-flfth of 
tho Soviet total, u sugar production that is 
about half of the Soviet total, and ifs strategic 
location between Central Europe and Russia 
on the one side and the Black Sea on the other, 
is too important for the Kremlin to rely only 
on repressive measures. 

Last November a leading Ukrainian dis- 
sident, Ivan M. Dzuba, who the year before 
had been sentenced to five years In jail and 
five years in exile, waB prevailed upon to 
repent. 


Dissident Soviet sculptor 
refused permission to emigrate 


By Dev Murarka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet authorities’ refusal to grant well- 
known sculptor Ernst Neizvestny permission 
to emigrate came as a surprise to Western 
observers here. For it coincided with prepara- 
tions to wind up the 35-nation European 
security conference with a summit meeting 
and a final declaration recommending, among 
other things, freer movement of people 
between East and West. 

The ground given for turning down Mr. 
Neizvestny's application for an exit visa was 
that he had not di vorced his wife, who plans to 
remain in the Soviet Union. 

He cannot appeal this decision for a year. 
But, the deputy director of OVIR, the Soviet 
visa authority, has fold him that if he divorces 
his wife his case will be reconsidered. 

At a press conference July 7, the sculptor 
explained that he had permission from hiB 
wife Dina and daughter to emigrate. But his 
wife did not want a divorce because she 
belongs to the Russian Orthodox Church and 
does not believe in divorce. It was not clear 
from the artist's remarks whether the couple 
would now divorce at the behest of the state, 
but Mr. Neizvestny said that his wife wanted 
the world to know that they were being forced 
to divorce. 

Standing amid a disorderly collection of his 
sculptures in the basement of a disused 
building, where he has moved following his 
expulsion from the Artists Union because of 
his emigration application, the artist in- 
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Khrushchev: he respected Neizvestny 

dignantly proclaimed that he is being kopt 
here "like a serf." 

He said that for 20 years he has been denied 
creative freedom and freedom to visit places 
he wanted to see. He declared that compelling 
him to divorce to leave was "insolent" on the 
part of the authorities. 

Contrary to what his last name implies in 
Russian — unknown — the stocky, energetic 
sculptor is an international figure, one of the 
most Interesting, creative and controversial 
individuals to emerge in the post-Stalin years. 
All during his artistic life, he has been at odds 
with the authorities because his work conflicts 
with the aesthetic doctrines of the party and 
the government. 

He had a verbal -clash with former Soviet 
Communist Party chief Nikita Khrushchev at 
an art exhibition nearly 20 years ago, but in 
the ehd won Mr. Khrushchev's grudging 
respect,* and was commissioned to make a bust 
for Mr. Khrushchev's grave at the Soviet 
leader 's own request. 

Today, when bureaucratic academism has 
either dulled official Soviet art or driven 
many artlks to various forms of dissi donee, 
the angry dialogue between Messrs. Khrush- 
chev and Neizvestny is worth recalling. 

Khrushchev; What do you think of the art 
produced under Stalin? 

•Neizvestny: 1 think It was rotten and the 
same kind of artists are still deceiving you, 

Khrushchev: The methods Stalin used were 
wrong, but the art itself was not. ' 

Neizvestny: Ido tiotknow how, as Marxists, 
we can think like that. The methods Stalin 
used served the cult of personality and; this 
'became the content of the art he allowed. 
Therefore the art was rotten, too. 
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How U.S. benefits from China’s Moscow-phobia 


Miss SaifeowsW, the Monitor's chief edito- 
rial writer, has fuel completed a 24-day 
tour of China with a delegation of American 
n ewspape r editors. 

By Charlotte Saikowski 

Chief editorial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Harbin, Chfna 

‘ It is a bit disconcerting to visit the People's 
Republic of China and find yourself eating 
"chicken Kiev.” But there it was amid the 
rice, sweet and sour pork, and other Chinese 
dishes — a plateful of golden-brown pressed 
chicken, oozing butter and trussed up with 
pretty paper legs. 

The culinary accents are not the only things 
Russian in this city of northeast China, 
formerly known as Manchuria. For decades 
(he Soviets were busy expanding their pres- 
ence and influence here, and today Harbin isa 
town of yellow stucco buildings and villas so 
characteristic of Russian cities. At the central 
hotel one sleeps under blankets slipped into 
white linen covers Ris&ian style, and across 
the street towers a granite monument to 
Soviet heroes who perished Ip World War II. 

But chicken. Kiev seems the last concession 
to the "neighbor to the north." Right next to . 
that soaring Soviet monument stands a'ram- 
Bhackle structure underneath which scores of 
laborers are at work on an air-raid shelter, one 
. of many built throughout China in the event of 
awarwlth theSovlet Union. 

If any one foreign-policy theme dominated a 
24-day visit to China by a delegation Of 
American journalists, It was the alleged 
perfidy of the Russians and the need of China 
to remain vigilant against Soviet "social 




imperialism" abroad and Soviet-style "revi- 
sionism" at home. 

Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao-ping told us 
that China does not fear an attack by the 
Soviet Union but that the United States should 
beware of Soviet expansionism; he said 
America now is on the defensive. Other 
Chinese officials similarly warned that the 
Soviets are creating a "feint" in the East in 
order to lull and attack the West. 

There is a strong note of national pride in 
the current anti-Sovietism. Shanghai's suave 
deputy leader Feng Kuo-chu put down an 
alleged remark by the late Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev that all the Chinese had 
was vegetable soup. He commented scorn- 
fully: "J have met with many friends who have 
gone to that country, and they tell us supplies 
are quite empty in their simps. " 

Evidences of past Soviet influence and aid 
are everywhere. One flies in Antonov and 
Ilyushin planes and occasionally spots MIGs at 
an airport. Soviet-built trucks rumble down 
the roads and Moscow-style hotels and office 
buildings xlse In towns and cities. Russian 
ballet and folk steps have crept into corn- 
temporary Chinese dances. 

But today the Soviets are publicly blamed 
for virtually every and any failure, whether of 
a piece of machinery or a policy — sometimes 
too conveniently, perhaps. At the Taohing oil 
field, a four-hour train ride from Harbin 
toward the Sino-Soviet frontier, officials re- 
lated how "Soviet revisionists" after 1960 
stopped supplying oil to "strangle" China, 
how they tore up contracts, withdrew their 
technicians, and refused to supply promised 
machinery. 

At a safety-equipment plant in the coal- 
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calls freedom best defense 




By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian SMence Monitor 

The Communist takeover of South Vietnam 
MuredSmiU! Korea’, political opposition, in 


n T, in mute us , 

crlUdsm of President Park Chung Hee's- 
authpritarlan government. But Kim Young 
Sam, leader of . the main opposition political • 
party, says that his party remains steadfast in ' 
. its demand for.more political freedom and wilt 
not stay permanently 

<rf ^ Chlna greatl y locked 
people in Korea, and PmdHani Dn.i. l.. j 


im* u ^ 7 * s-mwuwu. WK nas used . 

tatirtw m Mr ' Kira In an 

interview at the headquarters, of his New 
pojjgoratic Party in $eoui r ■; . _ , . i - . , 

tndo-Chfha made ; people’ '• 

here conscious of a good deal of dangertTSr ■ 

nat onal ^Ity/V^^d-'As.a *S& W- 

S2 ^ leas fcrltlclsm, but we.remain ~ 
urwhanged on our aim of obtaining the 
restoration of democracy ... and more free- 

Speakfng of the Immediate future, Mr. Kim 
Sfli< ?' . r to remain silent for a certain 



u-wl n . 
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Kim Young Sam 

The government should stop oppressing 
the people and should let them support the 
government voluntarily, with their own minds 

thSiiS^s"^ Sh0u,d iet ^ devote 
cause ot the nation of their 


^Butheedded j."!,' firmly, ^leVe’th^'kovlk 
Union and|China v?.uil’ not support the ’North’ • 
Kb&iBi^ (ittackihg tbe'ScE”: i -J 

'I American - trbope ‘ift 1 the 

Soythf and 35 mUllop people Who 

armed' with snUcomirhunlsRiL*' ■ 

confident that we can defend ourselves "• • 

J?iS e ^ ld ^ tPark ' that 

mwe poUfcal freedom would only mate for 
InstalJiUty and benefit the North/ Mr. Kim 
belp t^South Koreans ■ 


mining town of Fushun a young worker 
pointed to a gas indicator supplied by tho 
Soviets and scoffed: "We adopted a policy of 
trailing behind at a snail's pace and adopted 
slavish ways. The Russians liad bettor (mils 
but they gave us a worse ono. Later our 
workors were indignant and made their own 
product — a bettor one." 

The quarrel with Moscow has tnnny facets. 
But seen from insido China the intense nnli- 
Soviet propaganda seems to hove a twofold 
goal: First, to holp keep Chinn united, 
independent, and. self-reliant. Second, to 
make sure It does not become "Infected" with 
Soviet "bourgeois" socialism that permits 
widening disparities in income, emergence of 
an elite Intelligentsia set apart from the 
working classes, and a strong dose of mat er ini 
incentives and private enterprise. 

Having adopted Lenin and other Western 
ideologues, and blended them with their own 
brand of Maoism, the Chinese seem deter- 
mined to keep the purity of the communist 
faith. "Our task is to keep on the right road 
and not to develop China into a bourgeois 
.country that bullies others," one fervent 
Communist said. 

Such attitudes have filtered down to the 
lowest functionaries. At our first-class hotel in 
Peking l observed a foreigner trying to 
exchange 100 rubles for Chinese currency. 
The young clerk looked al him coldly and, 
after checking with acolleaguo, waved him off 
with an air of self-satisfied disdain. 

Even as tho Soviets arc maligned, so ore 


Americans now accorded a place 
ship." News of the arrival ofouTd^j!^ 
Harbin had been reported in the 3^ ^ 
mid the crowds lu the streets smU&frf* 
and waved wherever we went w ^ 
greeted similarly in farm vUIm*' J?. 
whore even the tiniest children 
aged by mothers l o clap, WWB ° eo ®'- 

Tile blossoming relationship with 
certainly has no ideological And'tft? 
People's Republic views its accom™^ 
with the United States as a 
the Soviet Union. A weak cmintrTuuii 0 
that only the ll.S. can thwart Sotfefim/S? 
and maintain stability in Ask 
surprising that the Aincric mwtmlX! 
keep their military presence in 
and their ties with Japan firm, nor IhApi 
has pul the Taiwan question lempotaK 
the back burner in order to encoume a *ui 
by President Ford. 

As it seeks to industrialize, morwwr.Qfa 
needs Western technology and equipment. Bui 
it docs not want the West’s ideas or culture At 
one Chinese put it. "We'll take from you** 
Is good for China and can help China." 

Thus. In Chinese eyes, the U.S. Is sUB a 
imperialist power in the world but it Is not a 
the moment the "main contradiction" Ox 
high Chinese official told us: "Our Idedogk} 
•ire different. You approve your own sock 
system and world outlook while we support 
Marxism Leninism This should not prevail 
us from seeking common grounds agsbl 
those sivking hegemony." 
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sald that whlle there were 
obviously jfreat< differences between South 
■ Vietnam, r was jack- of 
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' lOTg.QPjpeattcd'reUgioua groups, K 

; thipge result^ in the absence 

SUi,port fMm “» V!«r.an, 
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,^’ e _ Vietnamese, • people were^S* 
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Banned Afrikaans writers 
talk of going underground 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

Some of the best young writers in 
Afrikaans in South Africa are talking of 
"going underground like the Russians" 
after the banning within a few months of a 
modern Afrikaans novel, a book of poems, 
and an unpublished play. 

Afrikaans writers previously had been 
almost completely untouched by cen- 
sorship here. Thousands of books in English 
— many of them unabashedly porno- 
graphic — have been banned over the 
years. But it was not until the end of last 
year that the censors banned a book in 
Afrikaans (a language developed from old 
Dutch). 

It became an immediate literary sensa- 


tion. The book called "Kennis van me 
Afmd" (Knowledge of Dusk) was by a 
.young Afrikaans lecturer, Dr. Andre 
Brink, a prolific writer and pamphleteer. 
In it he trod dangerous sociological ground 
for South Africa. It was a story of love 
across the color line, something that is 
banned in real life. 

The author and the publisher contested 
the banning order In the Supreme Court, 
but the order was upheld by a bench of 
three judges, who found the book obscene 
and objectionable. 

Up till this year the censors' score in the 
courts had not been good overall. Time 
after lime the courts set aside banning 
orders, particularly on magazines dealing 
with current affairs. But this year the 
censorship laws were changed to make 
them "more effective." 

The most important change, and the one 


that has caused despondency among 
writers generally, is that banned authors or 
publishers, may no longer appeal to the' 
courts for release of their publications. 
Instead, they may go only to a special 
appeal court set up within the censorship 
machinery itself. 

Also, instead of a relatively limited 
number of censors, empowered to act only 
when the public complains about specific 
publications, a whole series of censorship 
boards has been set up. There now are 191 
individual censors scattered throughout 
the country. 

What is more, the censors are not 
restricted to acting only after they have 
received complaints about a particular 
publication. They are specifically empow- 
ered to track down bannable publications 
themselves. 

The censorship law says that any publica- 
tion must be banned if it “is indecent or 
improper or objectionable or offensive to 
public morals, if it is blasphemous or 
offensive to the religious beliefs or feelings 
of any population group in South Africa, or 
if it ridicules or is contemptuous of any 
population group, or if it is damaging to 


relations between any of the population 
groups in South Africa." 

Two other bans have been imposed since 
the banning of Dr. Brink 'shook. 

The first is on a book of poetry, illus- 
trated by the author, Breyten Breylen- 
bach, an Afrikaans writer who lives in 
voluntary exile in Paris. He is denounced 
by the Afrikaans establishment as a dis- 
ruptive literary influence — although not 
even his harshest critics deny his talent — 
and also because he married across the 
color bar. His wife Is a South Vietnamese. 
The couple cannot live In South Africa 
because of the mixed-marriages law. 

The poet's book has actually been out of 
print for three years. Why should some- 
body go out of his way to ban it now? is the 


question being asked. 

The second banning concerns a play 
called "Die Selle ouStorle" (The Same Old 
Story) by another young writer, Pleter- 
Kirk Uys. It is a lively play but not 
offensive by contemporary standards. It 
was actually passed for production by tho 
old censor board. But the author has 
received a telegram from the new cen- 
sorship board informing him that any 
publication of the play as a book Is banned. 
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By Charles W. Yost 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Alexandria, Egypt 
It is clear from a conversation with Presi- 
dent Sadat of Egypt that he Is relying almost 
entirely on the United States to bring about 
first an easing and later a settlement of the 
Areb-Esrsell conflict. 

Tb a lesser extent, he relies on Washington 
to help relieve Egypt's almost intolerable 
economic burdens. 

If the United States should be unable or 
unwilling to meet these expectations, It is hard 
to see how President Sadat, given the political 
climate In Egypt and In the Arab world, could 
long continue his moderate conciliatory 
: , course. 

• President Sadat, and his new Vlce-Presi- 

, i‘ dent, Husnl Mubarak, received me at the 

President’s summer villa at Borg al Arab, ' 
west of Alexandria. 

•• • ' Since the October, 1073, war, the Arabs have 

regained confidence in themselves and the 
• rest of the world has gained respect for them, 
Mr. Sadat said. The Egyptian leader's 
demeanor reflected his own growth in poise, 

■ ; assurance, and urbanity since 1 saw him three 

. ’• -i . years ago. 

■- He was, no doubt wisely, reserved about 
!; > predicting the outcome of current negotla- 

-‘.ft if- • tions, though adding that he is always hopeful. 

: ]. ... It was a pity, .President Sadat remarked, 

., . ' . 4:i that the momentum toward accommodation, 

• wh^M.at last triwn oft; aftor the October 
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President Sadat puts a fatherly arm around his daughter, Nana, as he chats with his son Gamal 


for the Israelis is that they be convinced that 
their security is firmly and durably assured. 
President Sadat replied that he had for four 
y eata rttepedto make a peace agreement with 


qVhtfteeri by VattStgatoi..; v.;i : . . a peace agreemoat wtin 

Otherwise, he beUevdal there would have Israel and that other ArabB now bIbo ore 

.f 1 - • I' 1 ... . 1 ~ J U il. M /l.mnnnlAnn im Ike 



umh<i niwv, uu vuuwyut mvi« uviuu u«tu 

been another disengagement last autumn. 
Nevertheless, he bad mdde what he consid- 
ered a far-reaching Offer which Israel had 
unfortunately rejected. Now he la. trying 
again. ' ' ' 

He said that he haobeen much impressed by ' 
(he straightforwardness and honesty of Presi- 
dent Ford during their meeting at Salzburg. " 
Mr. Sadat acknowledged that a com- 
plication., at the, Geneva peace conference 
when: it reopens will be replreaeptAtlon pf the ' 
- PalcstlneLlberationOrganization (PLO).The 
Arpbs had not yet agreed just how It 1 b to be 
. managed, he.sdid, But A way will be found, he : 
asserted. If the United States could establish 
• contact with, die PLO, It would reinforce " 
: moderate eiemfinta among them and help to 
bring tbetn Constructively into the negotla- ■ 
fom. ' , ' • . •• .* . 

l pointed out that the heart of the problem 


prepared to do so. Guarantees are up to the 
great powers, though the Arabs, who Btarted 
only the last of the four ware, have more need 
of guarantees than does Israel, he added. 

ABked about Egypt's economic situation, 
President Sadat replied that the moat pressing 
problem Ib the burden of short-term debt 
which. Is absorbing most of the country's 
foreign exchange. This must be converted Into 
long-term loanB for which he needs one-hall 
billion Egyptian pounds, half from the Arab 
Oil states and half from the United States and 
, Europe. . . • 

■ The reopened canal is beginning to generate 
revenue. 011 exports are expected from the 
Suez wells. Intensive exploration Is under way 
in the Western Desert and he is yery hopeful of 
further substantial discoveries there, 

: President Sadat o! Egypt says he Is certain 


that President Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger see the grave danger of 
allowing another stalemate to develop in the 
fiddle E&st-t - ; ; • ; .. . •. _ • ; • ■ 

Both of them, he added in a conversation 
here, strongly desire another Sinai dis- 
engagement along the lines that have been 
discussed. 

One of the frequent visitors to his cool 
summer villa at Borg El Arab is U. S. 
Ambassador Herman Eilts. 

Given the American Intorest, President 
Sadat said, he was at a loss to understand Uie 
present deadlock. 

Israel, he pointed out, is wholly dependent 
oh the United States, militarily and economi- 
cally. How then could it be allowed to block an 
agreement that the American President and 
Secretary of State believe to be in the 
American interest and in (he interest of peace 
in the area? . 

He understood the U.S.-lsrael relationship. 
He believed, however, that the United Stoles 
must bring Its great Influence more effec- 


tively to bear on Israel If there were tobewy 
real movement toward a settlement. 

President Sadat feared that Israel, In the 
mistaken belief that limp works in Us favor.k 
merely trying to gain time until the US 
president ini -elect ion cnmimign beglni. & 
diluted leaks nbmit the course of (he negoti* 
lion arc purl uf ihc game. 

As a matter of fact he has offered, to 
exchange for a meaningful Israeli withdraw* 
in Sinai, to accept two anuuul extensions of to 
United Nations force there. Whether or not 
this withdrawal takes place, ho says, tort 
must be a resumption of Ihc Gcnoqt confa\ 
once very shortly. 

If il does lake place, however, the atmo* 
sphore will be groatly improved. ThewnJ^. 
ence will have two years in which Id 
pllsh Us difficult task. 

Mr. Yost was a member of (A* ... 

foreign service for 40 years and • 
among other posts, as ambauatto r " 
Syria, to Morocco, and at OF 
Nations. 
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Libya’s President Qaddafi fuels the fires of revolution 
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By Dmq Adams Schmidt 
Slaffcorrespondeatof 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

One measure of the likelihood of a settle- 
ment between Israel and the Arabs is Lhe^ ^ 


■ Through themy It Is assumed, funds are 
being channeled liberally to Palestinians and 
Lebanese leftists who share their views to 
prevent Lebanon's Internal strife from quiet- 
ing down tas.it has always done before) in 
spite of the combined efforts of President 


technical-aid missions In Return for Libyan 
money. 

Lately the money has been flowing into 
President Qaddafi's coffers less freely. Pro- 
duction of his highly desirable low-sulfur oil is 
down from3 mUJlm bar^^tUy^issaid to 


In the midst of this 
Premier Alexei N. Kosyg'Q ol w ^ 
Union arrived in Tripoli aw* neg . lch ^ 
arms deal the proportions 
mysterious but which unquwuop^ ^ 
haiiees President Qaddafi's e [f^ 1 .-gi 


revolutionary leader. It also put JJJL //■ 
willingness to cooperate with 

IUaiimL IL. n.I^lUlnn aVlrAtTllSU W* 4. 


■i 1 ; ■: i*r '£ • 3 s • ' ' • '■ 
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■■ T!r.. ■■ , ' • 'is,- • 


QaiWail’a support pf palesHiilan F&toyeOri and 
Lebanese Muslim l^tlrfts in U&cion bi\ber- 


wwwienu .• . • vuwu. m uie Eritrean rebellion against 

lay ©fed and ; .PresldeutQaddafl rem^nsihe odd tnanout Ethiopia, to support of the leftist regime of 
te/ter-v- : of the Arab world would be dismissed; . Somalia, and even in the faraway rebellion of 


agreement 


the Soviet Union in j974uo d ^_Sunioo 
Libyans are learning to fly to ® 

and some Soviet technicians ar® - fh«d 
makes President Qaddpfi nwre , 

thanever. 

L%an Prime Minister Ahdei ^ 


government of 


vff'jjj v" ■}. . : ft*** Wre .Georgd.'.HabbMh;* a -pragmatic.., fidw effective he cap be 

Xd* • 5 i'V :! i Marxist, and Nayef, Hwptmeh, a .Marjdst,, iptrated ih the yearti staephe bv^ew^W 1 

i - i ' -ll I : . ^ i .teninlnt who conslrto*? Mmselff to the left of: :ldrlss by success In tiersiiadtog half-a^omn £ /IFord and 

- « : .i; !; ; ■. ;*• :.3^ung African republics ’to'- tucys- ottt Israeli' {'■ 'Wtoto . 


the MJdeaatltos becsi on: 

e br eakdown of Secretaiv 
Uteris shuttle dlplo-; 


How effective he cap b 
:>trated;lh the yeartj since 


be has; 1 '. ''*?**&* Syria- 

erhe overthrew TOng'W bitch during ffiftmeiitinait ArAla, It Is a^umed, In d 


wpport. 8«t nothing that M 

these fspatols since then sugg?* 1 ® . 
•TOCweded, 
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^ China seeks 
new nation 

1 asked one dedicated Communist what was meant by '’friend." She 
explained that this was anyone who wanted to “understand China and 
had good will for it.” Whtle one was buoyed by the appellation, it was 
sobering to think that the mass public approbation of Americans could 
perhaps be abruptly shifted overnight if the government in Peking 
decided America was no longer "a friendly country." 

Our broad intinerary, including the visit to Taching, was largely at 
our own request. But our hosts made the specific selections, and our 
experience was therefore n highly controlled one. Commune villages 
and factories were swept clean before our arrival. 

There was virtually no chance for a spontaneous conversation. The 
language barrier alone was prohibitive. But even when occasion arose 
to chat with someone it was only moments before a crowd gathered, 
ruling out any "private" conversation. 

All visits were highly structured and took on a ritualistic pattern. 
After the head of our delegation was greeted by local officialdom, wo 
would lie ushered into a waiting room furnished with pots of lea. and 
given a briefing. 

Such briefings had n predictable putter n. The official would recite a 
few statistics about the progress made since China’s “liberalization," 
or since the Cultural Revolution, credit the leadership of Chairman 
Mao and the Communist Party, and wind up with a modest comment 
about the “shortcomings" tiiat still needed to he overcome. 

This is not to suggest that officials did not speak frankly and 
Blnccrely or that one did not come away with some valid observations. I 
think we did. -But the fact remains that one could not get below the ! 
orchestrated surface. We could not even obtain regional newspapers, 
which, we were told, were “for the local people." 

Among the kaleidescope of impressions formed after this extraor- 
dinary journey, the inescapably dominant one is that China has 
wrenched itself free of the destitution and humiliation of the past. The 
back of feudalism has been broken and a unified nation is lifting itself 
out of backwardness with self-assurance and purposefulness. 

The vast majority of China's some 900 million people still lives at the 
level of austere poverty, and the country has a long way to go to become 
modern by Western standards. But, as so many travelers report,: the 
people are well fed, and adequately, If drably, clad. 

Most significantly for China's future, the peasants and workers — 
those on the lowest scale of degradation in old China — exude dignity 
and poise. They are motivated, conscious of their gains, and, as far as 
one could tell, contented. 

Balancing this positive picture for the Westerner is the appalling 
constriction of a thoroughly controlled society In which the Individual 
must subordinate his aspirations and desires to those of the collective. 
There Is no doubt that Chairman Mao's leadership and teachings have 
united and galvanized the Chinese into action and altered many feudal 
habits and ideas. That has greatly benefited the country. 

But the Maoist ideology, which permeates every facet of life from 
cradle on, also Is stifling creative thinking. It has evolved an almost 
unbearable monotony and dullness of culture, from dress to dance. It 
also has isolated the Chinese people from that kind of free association 
with outsiders that makes for true understanding and friendship . 

Among the questions difficult to answer is the extent to which the 
Chinese are "indoctrinated" and to what extent they conform because 
nonconformity brings social disapprobation and closes the route to 
advancement. Or what Is done with real dissenters. Surprisingly, I 
never felt that heavy sense of physical control that is so marked in the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese effort to “re-educate” the resistant 
individual through group discussion seems to work. 

I was struck, too, by the pragmatism of the Chinese. To be sure, they 
are hooked on Mao Tse-tung Thought. But, although they whip out the 
; “instructions" of Chairman Mao at least provocation, I sometimes had 
the feeling they end up doing what Is practical and workable in Chinese 
conditions and then cast their actions in the vestments of ideological 
Jargon. 
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★ Britain: economic fact 

compulsion which will save the unions' faces by enabling them to plead 
force majeiire. After all, the unions have always pul the preservation of 
jobs as their top priority. And there will be various sops to socialist 
orthodoxy like apparent undertakings not to cut social spending 
schemes (which already have been cut, or will he slowed down or 
diluted i . 

But besides the slow erosion of political fantasy by economic fact, 
something else has occurred to sober the Labour movement. This was 
the recent by-election in the near-London constituency of Woolwich 
West, taken from Labour by the Conservative candidate. The Tory, 
who had lost by an 8 percent margin in October, now led by one of 7 
percent; a swing which, if transferred to a General Election 
throughout the country would give the Tories a huge lead in the 
Commons. 

The Woolwich result seems to have been partly the result of vigorous 
personal campaigning by the new Tory chief, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher 
(who risked, but enhanced, her reputation thereby), partly the result 
of widespread anger over inflation, and partly the result of mass 
defections from the Liberal party, which is down in its usual dumps 
once more. 

None of this is good news for Mr. Wilson on the face of it. Labour how 
has an absolute majority of zero over all other parties, and has to 
depend upon the goodwill bf assorted nationalists and independents for 
its survival in office. 

At first sight this might seem a good moment for Mrs. Thatcher to 
slart maneuvering to overthrow the government. There are several 
reasons why she does not, and why Mr. Wilson need not be loo 
downcast after all. There is something of a policy struggle going on 
among the Tories over how dogmatically Free Enterprise their party 
should be. Tories are not yet convinced that the country wants yet 
another election so soon: three within two years might cause political 
indigestion. And by-electlon results notoriously inflate the unpopular- 
ity of the government. 

Finally, many Tories feel that Labour shoud be allowed enough rope 
to hang itself. Given reasonable bad luck, It might hang itself for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. Wilson, consummate politician that he is, knows all this perfectly 
well and must have pointed it out to his followers. The economic 
situation and Woolwich have provided him with a not-unwelcome pair 
of whips with which to ( j)eat all but the most fanatical socialists back 
into their kennels. The left-wing Tribune group may go snarling and 
with their tails between their legs, and a few may even bite the hand 
that whips them. 

But the fact is, their patronB in the Cabinet (Mr. Foot, Mr. Bonn, Mrs. 
Castle) have given them no lead. Few Tribunites really want to incur 
the odium of bringing down their government. Nor, in their heart of 
hearts, do the unions. To outsiders the achievement may look fairly 
shabby, but to observers inside British politics it is beginning tq look as 
If Wilson has triumphed again. 


★British miners’ pay 

played out. Prime Minister Harold Wilson did not got more than polite 
applause Monday when he told the miners that he was asking, "not a 
year for self, but a year for Britain." No more did militant leftists, like 
Yorkshire miners' leader Arthur Scar gill, who shouted out to his fellow 
delegates, "No one can tell me that a miner isn't worth a week in 
1975.”. 

Yet at last, this week, long-awaited national decisions are being, 
hammered out, not In the atmosphere of confrontation and social strife 
that many had feared, but in a sober toning down of pay claims and a 
realization by management and trade unionists alike that there have to 
be sacrifices and that these sacrifices must be seen to be fair. 

It Is almost certain that the government will ask for some kind of 
statutory authority to make sure wages Will not exceed the 10 percent' 
Increase the Chancellor has allowed for. 

' . . • The voluntary agreement shaping up be- 

tween the trade unions and management will 
have behind it the constraint of legal sanc- 
tions, It is less dear what specific cuts in its 
^ own expenditures the government, will pro-, 

t ^ ‘ pKise, and the oppoaltlon ponseryatives keep. 
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★Dazed Portugal 
gropes for 
lifeline 


Vitor Crespo - who lean in the direction of 
letting political parties continue to operate in 
Portugal. 

• Gen. Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, an anti- 
party man, whose influence is much strength- 
ened by his being in command of COPCON, 
the inter serv Ice organization responsible for 
the internal security of Portugal. 

• Navy Capt. Remiro Correia who — like 
Gen , Carvalho — has a constituency of his own 
which enhances his clout within the council. 
This constituency is the Army's Fifth Divi- 
sion, charged with the “cultural dynatniza- 
tion” of the Portuguese masses. The program 
is in some ways like the “hearts and minds” 
exercises of the Vietnam wa r. The propaganda 
put out by Captain Corroia's Fifth Division 
uses Marxist jargon and is generally anti- 
American. 

One of the Revolutionary Council’s rules is 
that Its decisions shall be unanimous or by 
consensus. This results in marathon sessions 
— sometimes all through the night. Recently n 
Lisbon periodical asked: "Are the men who 
get no sleep sleep-walkers?" The implication 
of the question, of course, is that the MFA may 
be in charge but is hardly giving the country 
effective government. 

The marathon council meetings often pro- 
duce- long, complex, and sometimes am- 
biguous documents — which is perhaps not 
surprising when one recalls the conflicting 
views within the council that have to be 
reconciled. 

The one thing that holds the council to- 
gether is the common perception of Its 
members that the MFA has a right to run 
Portugal since the military succeeded — 
where political parties had failed over half a 
century — in putting to an end right-wing 
authoritarianism aqd lynching (as the MFA 
sees it) a reforming! liberating revolution. ' 

Until last April's election there was no 
legitimate challenge to the MFA’s unique 
position. But the 38 percent vote for the 
Socialists has (in Socialist eyes)> given their 
party a parallel legitimacy which entitles It to 
a say and to Its voice being heard. Hence the 
Socialist outrage at the closing down of Uielr 
newspaper, Republics, in May through the 
arbitrary notion of an extrema leftist-led 
“workers" - committee. (The Roman Catholic 
Church's Radio Renascenca has been sim- 
ilarly silenced.) 

Equivocal statements from the ^IFA have 
led . to hopes that both Republics and Radio 
Renascenca would be returned to tlielr origl* 
nal operators, but this has not happened.. Thq 
equivocations stem from the conflicting pull- 
ing and pushing within and around toe 
Revolutionary Council — and to the support • 
that the workers' committees in possession 6(- . 
the newspaper and the radio station have ■ : 
gotten fron} General Carvalho arid CpFCON, : • 
These particular . workers’ ooimititlees ., 
while satisfying the <^mmuntato tf the ^FCP ; 
by. silencing a Socialist newspaper ^ are In;. . . 
f v topt anathema to th e PCP since they, are rim {; ; 
f ; tfcaf Cohutolpista-. One Socialist 

supporting the workers' committees not obtqr* 1 
ideological commitment to .them but became .. 

It rnlght he a way to put some distance 
between the MFA and the PCP. 

. - As for the reopening of Republics under ita 
Socialist editorship in It current premises, 

; 1 many people here do not expect" that to ■ 
h^pen T^ best that the Sociallsts seem.to • 

‘ expect to; a resumption of publication Ip new •' 

* . pl^mises whbre the jfresses'wUl be manned by '• ; 
loyal Socif ^lisits -and «ot;BXtr6n) e |6ft'Wfng anti- '. 
Sociaiistsof ^anyaUegiance.- • . ; ■•;. ■ . . 

: v Ip the jpng.nm* to® Socialists pope that (he;':. 
;, MFA will cbtoe to ? 6 ® that non® of ; thbir V 
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Chilean junta boss rules out elections 
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AP photo 

General Pinochet:' adamant 


By Janies Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Chilean Gen. Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, 
president of the country's ruling military 
junta, has scotched any expectation of an early 
return to civilian rule. 

In talks with provincial authorities in the 
southern city of Concepcion, General Pino- 
chet said he has no Intention of turning the 
government over to civilians or of setting up a 
mixed civilian -armed forces government. 

"I am going to die one day," he told his 
listeners, "and the person who succeeds me 
will also die. But there will be no elections." 

He echoed the saifte theme in a speech to 
noncommissioned officers at a suburban San- 
tiago military academy, saying: "There will 
be no elections.” 

He added that a mixed civilian -armed forces 
government "would be just as rotten" as 
Chile's former civilian governments. 

In addition, General Pinochet denied entry 
over the weekend to a five-member working 
group of the UN Commission on . Human 
Rights. The group had expected to visit Chile 
to investigate claims of torture and illegal 
imprisonment as hove other human rights 
organizations in the past. 

The general’s views come as top officers of 
the junta have warned political parties In 
Chile they will be completely shut down if 


they violate military bans on political activity, political parties in the near future 
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Portuguese flee to Brazil 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Thousands of Portuguese refugees, fleeing 
the political and Economic change under way 
in their homeland, are arriving in Brazil in 
such numbers that they are beginning to cause 
1 problems for the Brazilian Government . 

•; ; . Of the nay? a^vfil^we’ takea into the 

foes, 

rurjmbig irtto the thOuffinra ~ liave 'nowhere (3 
go, and calls for the establishment of refugee 
centers are being heard. 

"It is time that we stop Ignoring this new 
element In our midst,” the Rio de Janeiro 
newspaper Correio da Afanha said. "Theflow 
of refugees is so great that serious social and 
economic problems could result. 1 1 
Carlos Lacerda, the former governor of 
’. Guanabara State .which embraces Rio de 
Janeiro, said recently that "Brazil has not 
prepared anything to greet" the refugees. "It 

• is just as if there was nothing being done." 

Many of the new Arrivals are living In shanty 
dwellings in Rio, having fled without much 
. money. Others who brought out some savings 
; are finding opportunities for investment and 

; , living more adequately. 

tfbq actual 'number of new arrivals is not 

• certain. Government statistics are slow in 
being tabulated. Officially, the Brazilian For- 


um iuh iuuuiii m 20 percent 
increase In the normal immigration total from 

this year’ Th8 * Woul ? )nean about 2,500 people 

But numerous' other , sources reject this 
.. ngure, suggesting it fsmuch higher and that it 
probably totals 40,000 or more, many of whom 
do not register. 




This warning seems directed at the centrist 
Christian Democratic Party, the nation's 
single largest political group. 

The Christian Democrats have been particu- 
larly unhappy with the military's ban on 
political activity. Moreover, it is not lost on 
the Christian Democrats that the military has 
permitted formation of a movement to sup- 
port the military government. 

This movement, called the Movimlcnto de 
Unidad Nacional, includes many people who 
were prominent in both the rightist National 
Party and the extreme rightist Patria y 
Libcrtad organization that operated during 
. the final months-of the government of Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens in 1072 and 
1973. 

It is thought in some quarters that (he 
military has decided to set itself up as the 
single political force in the nation. The junta, 
for example, is making much at the moment 
of a recent Gallup poll in which a substantial 
majority of Chileans expressed satisfaction 
with .the Pinochet government. 

“Given the hazards of speaking out In the 
present climate in Chile,” a leading Christian 
Democrat recently said, however, "it is no 
wonder the poll leaned toward the govern- 
ment." 

There is incipient speculation both in 
.Santiago and in Washington that the military 
may be determined to put an end to all 


Whatever the total, it is clear that Portu- 
guese migration to Brazil has gone up -notice- 
ably since April, 1974, when an armed forces 
coup began the process of change in Portugal 
that has prompted many Portuguese to leave 
their homeland. 

Brazil was founded by the Portuguese and 
has long maintained dose ties with the 
motherland. The Brazilian airline VARIG and 
the Portuguese airline TAP, have numerous 
flight* between tfcetae countries and there Is 
a good deal of visiting back and forth. 

Moreover, Brazil is the largest Portuguese- 
speaking nation in the world. 

The most prominent among the refugees is 
former Premier Marcelo Caetano, who is 
teaching comparative law at Rio’s Gama Filho 
University in exchange for an apartment, a 
chauffeur ed car. and $2,000 monthly. 

The Portuguese are oficlally forbidden from 
engaging in political activity, but this has 
apparently not stopped the former leaders of 
Portugal. Many of them regularly meet to 
discuss developments in their homeland and, 
according to some observers, are discussing 
ways to unseat the present military leaders in 
Lisbon. 

In addition to Mr. Caetano, there are 
numerous former legislators, government 
officials, businessmen, and- lawyers living In 
Rio. Among them are former President 
Americo Thomaz; Rui Patricio, former min- 
ister of foreign affairs; Veiga Macedo and 
GMvao Telles, former qiinisters of education ; 
and Joao Dias Rosas* former minister of 

economy. There are businessmen who had 

various activities in Brazil before they fled 
Portugal, and today they are concentrating 
their efforts on their Brazilian Investments. 
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Immediately after seizing power in 
her, 1973, (he military leaders 
Communist, Socialist, and other pS t 
groups that had supported the const hm^ 
Allende government. OT8aiu fi« 

They also declared that other nnim , 
parties, including the Christian DoiS? 
nnd National Parties, were "in reSS k 
further banned nil political gatherings I? 
nixing, financial campaigns, and foelike ^ 

The Chrisliun Democrats, as (he i 9 ,„ , 
parly in Chile, have been hardest hlt tt 
linn. They also appear to bo the tareet J 
current Rlntomcnls by government leads? 

Believing that the Christian Democrat,* 
been holding secret meetings, andowZ? 
that Eduardo Frei MonUlva, the S? 
president who is nominal head 
recently criticized the military lunto’Tew- 
nomic policies. General Pinochet said: 

"The government knows perfectly well 
when these people meet together. They should 
realize, however, that everything will be 
finished if they insist on doing this, and 
political parties will disappear." 

But the extreme right has apparently gotten 
around all these troubles — with the approval 
of the military. 

Organizers of the Movimiento de Unidad 
Nacional say it is not a political movemenl, a 
statement that to many observers both In 
Santingo and in Washington is a mockery. 
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Brazil clinches nuclear deal Panama: UN clout for canal? 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Brazil and West Germany are going ahead 
with their multibillton dollar nuclear tech- 
nology agreement despite strenuous objec- 
tions and mounting concern in the United 
States and throughout Latin America. 

Although Brazil has pledged not to use the 
pact as a springboard to build atomic bombs or 
other nuclear devices, signing of the agree- 
ment late last week came as Brazilian sources 
confirmed, discovery of vast new uranium 
reserves in Brazil's Matao Grosso rain forest. 

Announcement of the uranium finds is 
expected to trigger a whole new round of 
objections to the Brazilian deal as various 
Latin American nations raise questions about 
Brazil's growing economic and political 
muscle and the use to which it will put the 
eight huge atomic power reactors. 

In Buenos Aires, the Argentine capital 
where much of local attention is riveted on the 
nation's sagging economic fortunes, there 


were calls over the weekend for action to 
counter the Brazilian-West German deal. 

Under terms of the agreement, the West 
Germans will supply Brazil with a complete 
fuel cycle system — generally believed to be 
the first such sale of a complete system to a 
nonnuclear power. It will give Brazil the most 
sophisticated nuclear reactor system in Latin 
America. 

This fact is not lost on the Argentines who 
have long competed for hemisphere hege- 
mony with the Brazilians. 

Conversion of so sophisticated a system to 
the construction of nuclear weapons is rela- 
tively easy — and it is this possibility that 
disturbs the Argentines. It also worries 
Washington. 

This concern was spelled out recently by 
Dr. Fred C. Ikle, the director of the United' 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. He said it had nothing to do with 
commercial interests, although the nearly $3 
billion cost of the Brazilian project will 
certainly boost West Germany's foreign- 
exchange earnings when they are sagging 
from downward turns in other exports. 


By Janies Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Panama is expected to win a seat on the 
United Nations Security Council later this 
year — and the result will be increased 
pressure on the United Stales for a new 
Panama Canal treaty. 

The UN seat becomes vacant at the time of 
the next regular UN General Assembly session 
opening in September and had been expected 
to go to Argentina. 

But Argentina quietly withdrew Its candi- 
dacy last week and that paved the way for 
Panama's unopposed candidacy for the Latin 
American seal. 

Behind the Argentine withdrawal is a good 
deal of diplomatic maneuvering among Latin 
American nations in recent months. 

Panama desperately wanted the seat and let 
the rest of Latin America know. It did not have 
too much leverage, however, for it has been a 
council member recently and the non-per- 
manent council seats are supposed to rotate 
among nations within regional areas. 


But Panama obtained diplomatic leverage 
in May when the Organization of American 
Stales (OAS) met in Washington for its annual 
general assembly session and named Ar- 
gentina's Alejandro Orflla as secretary-gen- 
eral. 

A number of Latin American nations raise 
questions about Argentina holding down both 
the five-year secretary-generalship of the OAS 
and a two-year non-permanent seal on the UN 
Security Council. 

There have been no other candidates for the 
UN post and thus the withdrawal of Argentina 
opens the way for Panama to win the seal 
which it covets. 

Some other Latin American nations might 
still try to contest the Panamanian candidacy, 
but given Panama’s head start, and Latin 
America’s general support of Panama in its 
long dispute with the United States over the 
Panama Canal, tills is considered unlikely. 

Argentina will ask for, and probably re- 
ceive, Panamanian support in its bid for the 
British-held Falkland Islands In the South 
Atlantic — as a tit-for-tat arrangement in 
which Argentina will lend its support to 
Panama in the canal dispute. 
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Trade surplus looks almost certain for 75 

® ■ - - i t P rntniii In AlirM flftllf'lt Ilf ill! fill 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Economic experts here new are predicting 
that U.S. foreign trade accounts will finish tills 
year in the block. 

If that happens, it could add unforeseen 
strength to the economic recovery . 

Most economists earlier in' the year had 
expected the United States to run a trade 
deficit for 1975, but, largely because of a 
recession-induced slump in imports, the U.S. 
posted a $1,05 billion trade surplus in May, Uie 
fourth consecutive monthly surplus. For the 
first five months this year, exports have 
exceeded imports by $5.7 bi/lion, a surplus 
more than 10 times larger than the surplus 
built up In the same period last year. 

Exports actually declined by $425 million 


from April, but imports, led by n sharp falloff 
in oil imports, fell by more than $900 million 
from the preceding months. 

How large the expected surplus will be is 
still open to question. Paradoxically, it will 
depend on the strength of the economic 
recovery here and abroad. Moreover, the 
impact on oil imports of further hikes in U.S. 
tariffs and further price increases by the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) will affect the health of the U.S. 
trade balance. 

Oil Imports have been bouncing around 
sharply m on th-to -month so far this year.' In 
January, for example, (hey surged os shippers 
tried to beat the $ 1 -a -barrel boost in the import 
fee set by President Ford on Feb. I. Petro- 
leum shipments then declined in February 
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How are Vietnamese and Cambodian refii- 
gate faring tn the United States these days? 
The Allowing la a report on how one family Is 
resettling.- 

By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Thai, still wearing his leather sandals from 
Saigon, dts quietly on the floor of a modest 
; Chicago hotel rooi^ recalUng bow he used to 
play soccer after school "every day with ray 
..Wends" 

• A Btenderboy , dialer th an most* American 

teen-aget*,1^ must use his sister as a 

, Htaparaita and sister exj^in what It Is like 
to Jegve one's country on A onreJjour rtofice. 
Allowed to carry only small handbags, they 
are! Jusf a few of the mare than 130,000 : 
Vietnmpeeb and Cambodians who fla! their 
countries. . ^ . 

. like , many other refugee families being 
resettled in the United States, Thai’s family Is 
hopeful they can solve such challenges as; 

Learning where to b\ty fish . /. finding Jobs 
for the parents and schools for'tbe children 
jj V learning more English . , . making rajs' 
Wends and contacting relatives left lir South 
: Vietnam:. ■ . 

; 1,1 to go shopping, but I don't have 
en 0Vgh money/* Bays Thai 's mother, Tran Thi 
Rang Suohg. Daughter, Thl Nguyet Hong 
translatw, as she does on shopping trips. 


. Mrs. Hong Suong was a hairdresser and 
gave manicures (and pedicures) in Saigon. 
She would like to do similar work here. 

"I like Americans," she says. "They are 
very happy and . . Her daughter scurries 
over to a paperback Vietnamese English 
dictionary, searches a minute, then finishes 
the sentence". . .and polite." 

Miss Hong has one more year of high school 
left their would like -to "marry and have 
children," she says. 

She too finds Americans "happy," espe- 
cially the children. But Bhe pauses, then adds: 
“Sometimes I feel some Americans dislike 
Vietnamese refugees." 
v Her father, Nguyen Thanh Nghp, adds 
^(^ly^. ,t 8omeAInleri(wqn,notstl, ,, ' 

b three-month Army-training course in pho- 
tography in New Jersey in 1961. 

Ffrom 1965 to the day he- got a one-hour 
notice that he and his family could flee the 
cotintry — like so many who feared repercus- 
sions from the Comnlunlats for having worked 
for Americans - he worked for the American 
Embassy. He helped prepare propaganda 
broadcasts by radio to theNorth Vietnamese. 

“Wilt it be very difficult to get a Job?" he 
asks. He also has had experience as a driver, 
knows hw to sew, and Is willing to do any 
ktndofwork. . 

The faimiy'a aponaor, the Jewish Feder- 
ation of Metropolitan Chicago, 1 b helping him 
arrange Job Interviews and a permanent 
residence. 
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Will the Navy get its nuclear cruiser? 



; By Guy Halverson - - ' 

. ! . ..iSWfcorresponderttof •• 

■ r The Christian Science Monitor 

. . ... . Washington 

More flexibility for the U.S. Navy in such 
areas as the Middle East - this Is the object of 
the nuclear-powered "strike cruiser” Pres]. 
• dant Ford has begun to advocate to Congress 
$ 




Ul^ait . carriers -. .but at' the .same time, it 
could operate 1 ftdependently for long periods. : 

One question being asked here is whether 
the ndw ship would be the first In a series of 
nuclear-powered strike cruisers or whether 
the Navy, given soaring construction costs 
and the need to build up the surface fleet now 


Si jtfly 1 that Mr. 
.Fora . endorsed Abe shin rtoknih. . 


and March before jumping again In April much of an oil price hike ihc U.s market 

In May. imports of oil again dropped uhsorb is also itself dependent in pari on Si 
sharply. The total value of oil shipments strength or economic growth. In <^ n “ , 
amounted to $l.H4 billion, down almost $50U jargon. pi n es of oil ami pnlroleum Drod w 
million from Ihc preceding month. And the lire inelastic. Mint is. large pi-icg ^ . uc “ 
volume imported was 159 million luirrcls. reduce consumption much because ih» JI? 
about 5D million barrels less than in April . uel s are a necessity . 

Analysis offer several explanations for the Thus, even if OPEC I tousled prices bv $9 
unexpected dropoff. Ural, there wus u sen- $■» a hnrrel. mid the administration's 
snnal decline in imports of heating oil which program were enacted, nil consumption nS 

peak in the winter months. Secondly, many not fall much ir the economy were bocmif 

importers expected President Ford to slap Hut the price increases would of course aii 

another $ 1 -a -barrel fee on imports on May 1, significantly to the cost of i mpor led oil sad eo? 
thus boosting April imports and reducing into Hie trade surplus 
May’s. ' The size of Hie overall surp/« wi//deoe#rf‘ 

Mast important, the deep slump in the U.S. largely on whether imports 
economy has reduced oil consumption. soft, hecuuse U.S. exports ore utMketo to 

With industry operating at 65 percent of grow rapidly this year. The U.S. economy u 

capacity, consumption of industrial fuels has expected to pick up well before the economies 

fallen sharply. And aulo and air travel is off as of the other major industrialized countries, 

a result of high unemployment and the erosion such as Germany and Japan, which are the 

of personal incomes and profits, which have biggest U.S. customers. This means that U.S. 

depressed tourism and reduced business overseas markets will remain weak while lie 

travel. ’ U.S. market is strengthening. 

If business activity picks up and consumer Nonetheless, economists still believes trade 
confidence strengthens, oil consumption will surplus is almost a certainty. Administration 

increase. How much, however, is a function of economists decline to put a specific figure w 

how strongly the economy recovers and how the size of the surplus, but Data Resources, 

much the price of oil goes up. An upturn also Inc., a Lexington, Massachusetts, economic 

will swell i mpor ts of other materials. consult! ng n rm, Is forecast ing a large surplus 

To complicate matters even more, how of $8.5 billion for 1975. 
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Trout and whooping crane are making comeback 


By Robert P. lley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The battle to save endangered ani mals is 
beginning to pay off. 

• In the next few days the federal govern- 
ment for the first time will remove animals-' 
three species of trout — from its list of 
endangered species. 

Now containing 106 names, the endangered 
list consists of animals threatened imminently 
with extinction. It was set up by a 1973 law 
aimed at reversing man-caused decline In the 
population of near-extinct animals, building 
them back to the point where they again can 
survive in the wild. 

• The saihe law was used this week to stop, 
at least temporarily, construction of a high- 
way. Purpose of halting tbe usually unstop- 
pable roadbuilding: preserving the habitat of 
the Mississippi sandhill crane; only 40 or 50 
are believed to exist. A court suit will 
determi ne the ultimate outcome. 

Both activities arc efforts of the endangered 
species branch of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service under tbe 1973 Endangered Species 
Act to identify and guard threatened domestic 
animals and restore them again to plentitude. 

In the case of the trout, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service bred these fish — Arizona trout, 
California trout, the Nevada trout — and 
stocked streams with them. Now, the service 
says, the fld) apparently are able to maintain, 
their own population in some areas. 

Once near extinction, they raw number 




Efforts to save the alligator are paying off 


AP photo 



"upward of a million.” The government has 
done here what the law intended it to do: bring 
back to viability a strain of animals made 
virtually extinct by man's actions. 

Until the government is sure the trout are 
wholly safe, it la putting them on a new list, 
“threatened" species. This one, established 
last year, lists animals that In the foreseeable 
future could become endangered unless care 
is The three trout will be tbe first on It 
unless the grizzly bear beats them to it. 


Ip wanted 


• Within a few days the lumbering grizzly 
will be put on the threatened list. The grizzly’s 
numbers have been greatly reduced by hunt- 
ing, government officials say. They expect 
some hunters to protest vociferously, making 
the grizzly a worm, If not hot, potato. 

■ Tbe swamp-loving alligator has become so 
numerous in parts of Louisiana that it is no 
longer in danger of extinction there although 
it Ib in other parts of the South. Thus within a 
few days, the Fish and Wildlife Service will 


change the alligator’s status: Instead of 
declaring it endangered everywhere, It will be 
considered endangered, and thus protected 
from hunting, only in specific parts of the 
country. 

Environmentalists give the endangered spe- 
cies branch a fair grade so far: "Given a 
pretty minuscule budget and staff, they are 
trying," says Cynthia Wilson, Washington 
representative of the Audubon Society. "How- 
ever,” she adds, “we do feel there has been 
some rather unnecessary fumbling around.” 

The 1973 law she describes as “full of a lot of 
strong, sweeping language' ' but considers it Is 
“being implemented quite slowly, too 
slowly.” 

The most publicized government effort In 
this area has been with the rare whooping 
crane. Officials successfidly hatched a whoop- 
ing crane egg this year in an incubator in 
Maryland; but the chick was malformed and 
survived only 15 days. 

A more widespread program took place this 
year In Canada and Idaho involving "foster 
parents,” sandhill cranes in Idaho. Govern- 
ment officials snatched one egg from each of 
14 whooping crane neBts in Canada. (A 
whooper normally lays two eggs, but only one 
chick survives infancy.) May 20 the 14 were 
given to the Idaho sandhills to hatch; nine of 
them did. 

These plus the ll eggs that hatched in the 
Canadian wilds under their biological parents 
total 20 — making this year's the largest 
number of whooplng-crane chicks hatched In 
years. 


accommodaMona wanted dressmaklnc 


BED-SITTING ROOM (unfumtebad) DOR 1 8 PU8EY. High-dua dress- j 
lor aki£a lady. Richmond (Surrey) roaWng Including Readers dresses. 1 
ana preferred. Ring Mrs. Hearsay. Alterations. Remodeling. 23 Loved ey 
Suntrury-orv-Thamea. 83007. Rood. West Ealing, W.13. Tel.: 01- 1 


Road, West Ealing, 
579 1580. 


books — 

free book SEARCH, catalogues employment agencies 

Issued In Natural History, (Vertebrate ST. ANNE'S MANAGEMENT Salec- 
.0 ■ Invertebrate Zoology, Bolarty, tion and Employment Agency, 43 
eld), Antiques . & Colecting, . High Street. Addleslorti, Surrey. 
Women’s Literature. New and Out of Weybridge 4B134/5/8. Coven all 
Prfal Titles. ToUver’a Books, 1634- gradee staff throughout the U.K. 

CK Steams Drive. Los Angeles, CA m 

B0035 U.S. A. Rfilnlo nnflnts 




houses for sale 

BUCKS. NR. WINDSOR M4 LON- 
DON. H acre lovely woodland sel- 
ling, 6 beds. 2 recepts. cloakroom, 
gas C.H. garage carport. 34,000 
pourids freehold. Suitable conversion 
two Hals. CSM HW 4 Qrosvenor PI., 
London SW1X 7JH. 

houses to let 

WALTON-ON-TH AMES . Furnished 
house, long term. Living-room, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, email garden. 


oarage, near shops and atatlon. Mrs. 
Hantoi .taOA.Bkfnsy Road. Walton - 
on-Thames. Tel. 42416. 


property wanted 

TEA AOOM8 OR CAFE REQUIRED 
with living accommodation. Or small 
shop ana work rooms. To rant or 
purohase. Any area In Britain consid- 
ered. CSM HX. 4 Qrosvenor PI., Lon- 
don, BW1X 7JH. 1 

small hotels & pensions 

ARNCOTT HALL HOTEL. Bourne- 
mouth- Family run 4 unlicensed. 
No Hr town centre a seafront. Garden 
with heated swimming pad. Bummer 
1975. Beach Bungalow.. Tel. 763050. 


lout the U.K. 


estate 


caravans 

CARAVANS. A SELECT 81TE In see- CHARTERED SURVEYORS. Slnic- 
nfc Scottish Highlands, recently <ural Surveys. Valuations. In- 
opened. Idaat centre for climbing, vestments. Houses and Flats. Hoop- 
waMng. booting, fishing, akBng, goH er & Jackson. 48 Fulham High 
and touring. Hoi Id ay vans for hire 8treet. London SW6 3LO. 01 738 

with all amenities. Holiday vena for 1161. 

sale on or oft site. Sites ovolabte for 

louring or seasonal tats. Inquiries to: fi n * ua-iaJ 

Mr. L Musk), Pine Trees Caravan UP 1 j—W 

Pert, lyndrum. Perthshire. TeL Tyn- FLAT WANTED TO RENT. Profea- 

dnim ?43. atonal woman Is seeking unfurnished 

rnmefa self-cantalnsd flat in London area. 

CSM HU 4 Qrosvenor PI. SW1X 7JH. 

OAVID MURE A CO., LTD., 21-23 

CNtworth Street. Pkddington. W.2 florists 

Telephone 01-723 B21 7/8. Floor cov- — • 

ering specialists and consultants. Ex- B LAKES OF CHELSEA, London S3 
, tonatoe carpet library and leafing Stoana 8q.. 6.W.I. Tal 01-730 3621. 
■actions. Contract carpel a special' AM Floral Work- 


food products . . 

cars for hire leiSOre drinks import a wide 

CAR RENTAL, CHAUFFEUR- range of Interesting non-alcohollo 
DRIVEN/SELF DRIVE. Wynn-BavDe, drinke. Waddings a speciality. Please 1 
17 Radtey Mews. London W.8. ■* lor detain. Leisure Drinks Ltd., 
01 937 4586. . Aaton-on-Trant, Derby. Tel: 0332. 

FULL MINI-CAB AND CHAUFFEUR 

driven service, flips of a3 kinds un- hairdr6S36fS 

dertaken. Coming to England? Let us ” 

meet you on anW Write or phone HA'R BY JOHN * MARQARrr Bpe- 
detaBs. STUDIO CAR HIRE SERVICE -^LedteaA BmMJO 

(WALTON) 34: Bridge St.. Walton- North Par^e. phewIngfon, 0F487 


h J 


mm 

gm 




jnaurarieg ^ 

L S. POWTER A CO.. 80 Hoe St., 
Walthentetow, London. E.17. Tel.: 
01-620 33B6. All types of Insurance 
ef footed. Agents far Ansvar. Church 
Insurance specialists. 

offices to let 

OUTSKIRTS OF ZURICH, SWITZER- 
LAND. Floor of harmonious house 
awaits Immediate new (an ant: 4 of- 
llcaa, Sw. Fr. 1640.—, with bathroom, 


WHITE LEAF HOTEL 68/68 Inverness 
Terrace, London, W.2. Telephone 
01-727 0681 or 01-229 1826. A very 
comfortable bed and breakfast only 
hotel. Fun central heating. Near Ken- 
sington Gardens. Bayewaler/ 
Queen sway lube alatlons. Single 
from 4.98 pounds. Doublaa from 7.95 

E Hinds, fully Inclusive of b/foel and 
x. All rooms with t/ phono and ra- 
dio. Broohure Airmailed. 


WINDERMERE 


DISTRICT. 


laiga, terrace, garden view, qulol. 
Near public parking lot, post, bus, 
railway elation. Please call: 0.1 85 45 


81. BUER03 ZU VERMIETEN IN 
HARMONISCHEM HAUS am 8ladt- 
rand von ZUrioh wartet Etaoe dri- 
rvgend auf neuen Mister: 4 Bilroa, 


SFr. 1840.—. mil Badezlmmer, gros- 
ser Terr bbso. Qartenaicht, ruhlg. 
Nfifie Parkplatz. Post. Bus. Bahnsta- 
• tion. ZotUKon Rdfen Sle bdle an: 01 
85 45B1. ■ " 


This young woman is a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Through her dally prayerful study to know God better, ; 
she maintains that spiritual joy which uplIftR eoQh patient - 
she cares for. ‘ "+■* .'-t'yj 


>at vacant 


MOUNTLANDS 

a CMitttn Sdtnow Hou»e 
■ - oners Qvtstiah 8dsnc« Graduate' 
arid Practical Runes satisfying 
■' Wqrk In plaaf onl turroUnrAtga 

?. . : -■ '• t •* = Lhte or out. , ; . - 


Raymond Guest Houpe, Holly Road. 
TeL 2219. Small quiet comfortable. 
BBB. Lounge. TV. Good- rasBonabty ■ 
priced restaurants within walking dto- ■ 

WORTHING. SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
LAND Hotel. On bob Iroril weal of 
pier. 45 badrooma C.H. Uft. SpaolaF 
lerma lor raNdanla. Sand for bro- 
chure, Mrs. ChlsnaX, Resident DEtao- 
lor. Tel. 35084. 

NMU'ORD HOUSE SERVICE APART- . 
MENTS, 31 York '8treet, London., 


W.l. Newly converted, wbH. ap- 
pointed rooms with excallepi 'break- 
last. A Httte different, Jnexpenslye. 


central califorhla ‘ ° J - xu - t ' 

ermus and cattle ranch. Lo- HoHday accommodation 
rated In the San Joaquin VaSey as- CORNWALL— ROOM, BREAKFAST, 
bate scenic Kings River. 935. acres evening .meal for edidts near fishing 
high producing citrus; 10,000 acres vSagp. WSeWy-forthntahily bookings, 
aueisnl winter range auppteriienled . See few yards. "The Cottage*', Port- 
^b^TO-Bwae irrigated juulura me*on, Mchtagtoeey. (8TD 0726 84 



370 ■ acres irrigated posfura 
S.OOO, pkii crop ■; expenses, 
pals only. Box L-18, One Nor-i 
t. Boston, MA 0211S U.3.A. ' 

ding services 


.NAIROBI, KENYA. House available 
Nairobi summer and autumn with ell 
staff: Private safaris to game parka. 
ChUdrwt welcome during hotidaye. 


Chudren welcome during hoUdaye. 
yVEtTON- CLEANING SERVICES, Inehmlve . rplea Wtlhfn Kenya from 
LTD.,43. Cedogan Street, Chelsea *W Jtar-pman eaoh day. For do* 
B.W.3. ■ TeL 01-689-7747 5220/7/8 ' tafe contact Ttopatte BAfaris, Sber- 
Ofodon Arbe), Window, General «tood Firm/ Hartley Witney. ^ Hemp-. 
9»hihg, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- shire, England. Box 43806. Nairobi, 


hg. Paint Washing tntartor. Ex- shire, England. Box 43806. Nairobi, 
Pecomttons, etc. r • . :»"■ V Kenya.; • •■. •• 

housestorsate 

GEORGIAN COTTAGE t»p. HSfnp* 
Coort PNaoe. 20750 pounds 


bathroom, . 


I Phone ' ; Mo 
423 DAvtesI 


OURWMOUTH 
Ikter Rel. cbme- 
^ Beech. Doubie r hene. ...... 

Tdpm, :«peekxis amaH bedroom.- , 

' 0/tedMrig,ooto etaaerrl'-bi -T700 acres royal 
WtahenL baridbod.,' Garage, courtyard/ Phone 
11^00. London 977l257f Write Ktegd Chase 


_ bathroom, ' 
bedroort tooka 
*crea royal ; 


Mprratl Cotieg^ Hampton CL HcL, Hampton 


up to high alandartte. 

But she can rest in the certainty that her efforts are 
changing the world for the getter, and that she Is 
demonstrating — and helping others demonstrate - tho 
trust in God that h«alf. . 

If you'd like to consider nursing as a career, look Into • 
our Trairtlng Program for Christian Science Nurses. . 

For information, write to ellher of the following: r ' . ' . 

personnel Department • . ’ , . i' 

The First Church of Christ, 'Scientist : : • 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA. U-S,A. 02l1$. ; ;. 

Department of Care -■ •' ’• 'i'*. !’ V; 

ComrrllHeefor Great Britain and Ireland j ■ 

Room 309;Arundef HoifSp;;13 Arundel Street. t : *j ! ,' | 
loiidon,; ENGCANd Wp2ft •* . 

Equal oppdrtuhhye^ployef. •' /• I'-'-;. y..‘ V 


Tha BuoarinMncUmt, 

MovnUanrii Thial (Bewdon) Lie, 


9 Emilia Road, 
Bawd on. Chat* 


arid wall worth trying. Broohure. TeL 
01-935 1935. 

wanted '■ / - : 

.2 BED, COTTAGE ;iTO RENT. Fw-\. / 
/rtiihed or unfurhteh'ed, up tq/4 yra-t !i 
^Oiarwnorij.aiaJr, .Em. 

2 BEDROOM UNIT or similar dwell- 
Ing, oil Bireel puking, $20,000 Eaal- 
ern Suburbs. Sydney, . Australia 


'if?': 
'• few. 


ra. WA14 ZNS. 


Phone 681 4070 or 31 


J TatephenetMiymaaM. V | 

YOUNG LADY WILLING TO ACT ea 
• frtond and -teacher : (o girl < 12 ) w«h 
special education si needs. Pteasq 
write lor'detela- C8M HY, 4 Grosve- 


post Wanted . . 

8KUXe 6 ADMINISTRATOR, alert, 

tsMAWSPrS 

JuBaq-PresUtyrl (07468>3S68r ■ * /• 



republic of 
south africa 
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$2 billion needed now to save American cities, mayors say 


By Robert P. Hey 
and Brad Knickerbocker 
Staff correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Congress returned from its 10-day vacation 
Tuesday to find on its legislative desk an 
urgent plea for help from U.S. mayors. The 
Mayors want money — 52 billion in emergency 
aid for cities with more than 6 percent 
unemployment. 

If it should pass Congress, Capitol Hill 
sources expect that it would be vetoed by the 
President — and that Congress once again 
would be unable to muster the needed two- 
thirds majority to override the veto. 

Tho Ford administration opposes such ma- 
jor fnoney bills as this one on two broad 
grounds: 

• That with a prospective budget deficit of 
some 580 billion this fiscal year just begun, it is 
essential not to approve additional major 
expenditures to prevent worsening episodes of 
recession and inflation . 

• That elites must bring their own budgets 
into balance rather than rely on the federal 
government to ball them out of fiscal crises, 
which merely postpones a city's ultimate 
financial reckoning. This is the measure the 
Ford administration gave to New York City 
Mayor Abraham Beame when he came to 
Washington in search of funds to stave off 
Hn&ncial disaster for hiscity. 

It is the specter that New York's economic 
difficulties ultimately may be echoed by other 
large American cities that gives the mayors' 
plea its urgency. !‘The seeds of New York are 
in every American city," warns Joseph L. 
Alioto, Mayor of San Francisco and president 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, which met 
toBoetpn. \ 

New York's situation aside, however, the 
mayors’ plea Is -essentially tfe same as In 
years past. But the elected leaders — whose 
a Americans 

Unemployment In some metropolitan areas 
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Pal ay Park. New York City 


New York: rich city on the brink ol bankruptcy 


By ii mill I pJiolsgrephtf 


taxes and reduced services by $1.4 billion; and 
that many cities are canceling or delaying 
capital-improvements projects. 

The same survey shows that total employ- 
ment in state and local government has grown 
28 percent since 1967, twice the growth rate 
for. all other sectors of .the economy. At a 
preps conference, majeta said Increased costs 


i&hte primartty as> fei 
"the needs of the 19flOs,’ 


lelnTTo S^ZSf SSSSSS e^cerb^ed^he ei.lea' financial pllgh,.^ 
and an emigrating middle class; Cfty Hall T w I U ayora P u ® h ,a ^liind lho 

finances bludgeonedfey Inflation and reces- ilmu 8 ? mt3aaurc t ^ al w ° uW provide up to $2 

sion. ■ biUlon in emergency assistance to state and 

A survey of 140 local anwmmonio t local governments whenever the national 

Conarass tw i unem P loyraent rate 15 6 percent or above. 

■ sSSSa ' «= sura s sas 

asaaa'rtsis 


i by $1.4 billion; and recession - and that it therefore is up to 
icollng or delaying Uncle Sam to provide the money that will 

l®* 8 *. , enable the cities to cope with rccession- 

i that total employ- spawned difficulties, 
ern men! has grown While no total price tag has been put on 
ice the growth rate everything the mayors seek from Washington, 

At . a - tt is eslbnatcd t0 be near the $15 billion 
^tedfor when they met last January 


MI 1 v ■ iMiuiUj 

mis includes $5 billion for local public works 
increased general-revenuu-shnring mid cum' 
munlty-dovelopmont block grants with 
greater provision for large city needs, unri a 
federal housing bill "much moro elaborate" 
than the one recently signed by President 
Ford. 

Tho mayors also are seeking moro frcodoin 
to spend federal old as they see fit and 
resolved to "aggressively oppose" any federal 


Opposition fades . 
to offshore 
drilling 

Hy Curtis J.. Si tom cr 
Stuff corrc.s|Hmdcnt of 
Tin* Chris linn Science Monitor 

Sonia Barbara, Ullfornii 

Resolution or the controversy bclweefl 
major oil producers uml cnvJronmoaJalhts 
over U.S. offshore oil development may soon 
twin sight. 

Thcswirc some of the signs ; 

• Urge oil developers — such as Exxon, 
Arco, ami Union, Which operate In the Santa 
Barbara Channel hero — aro still pushing for 


legislation i^rFna v r. , t-hunno! hero - aro suit putting 

8 ^ 8 col " ,cllve e"Iy tawe sales by U* federal gowiinrt 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

. ; Thq Christian Science Monitor * 


more townees move to the countryside 


' p °Pnlation gains In rural and nonmetropoll- 
, have outpaced growth in metropoli- 

tan areas (50,000, or more), latest census 
figures show for 1970 to 1974. 


1 \ 

' .. " - . .rural rcnalsaancerthe Tr 


New U.S. Census figured and other refcent 
evidence point to a revival of small town and 
rural Jiving that most Americans deserted In 
droves for decades. 

This back-to-the-country movement has 
brought a stenty stream of new to 

. rprtliin a., . i.u. 1 . .• .. 


. .rtiraj rehplsaanc^; the 
Mldiigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 8^er- 
cent population growth; Rocky Mountains, 
7.!; southern Appalachia cdal fields, 6.3; and 
the Ozark-Ouachlta, 9.4. 

Overall, metropolitan areas grew 2.9 per- 

to 1974 * h,Ie 


BUch as Sears, Roebuck ft Co. and S. S. 
Kresge's K Marl, predict small towns will 
offer stabler profits because of the potential 
affluence of revived rural areas. 

i* 81 ^fnabout is traceable to other 
xhangei occurring in America, according to 
Calvin L. Beale, a demographer In the U.S 
Department of Agriculture; 

•Retirement communities are rapidly 
spreading into scenic areas with many for the 
first time built in northern climates. 

• The long loss of farmers is slowing — to 

<fd*Un., ta U* 


f : i ' ^ te more; avert«0 .Of qew hximest^aders ' coal pi^uclrigrMlonT^ 

a If .SsKssarr 1 “**= .AWidnSSa 

ji' . i : ;■■■'■ . ; «ould become 


wc«,j iwue Mira ujr uic icucioi gu'v. 

and seeking permits for constroctiofl ..of. 
drilling platforms and onshore processing 
facilities. 

But they privately admit that they : 
abandoned plans for large-scale ofWjJJ.:. 
development, which would dot the ccoslw. 
with oil rigs, raise the potential of “ 
spills, and other prottoction mishap*. & > 
trigger public ire. Ju*. dl 

• Strong ptdjjic opposition to n* w ; a ^. 
development may be lettering- g? 
drilling * 1 advocates ara^nto^ig;^ 
stances to "safe drllltog" ^ d* facc , ZL 
nation's energy shortage and economic m. 
drums. 

For example. In Santo Barbara, *JjJ**jj 
major blow-out in the Santa Barbara ^ 
in 190 triggered sharp public reach* 
drilling and an indeflrii* federal ^ Jgjv 
: mrisatorUnu on new tdJ develop 40 ®? 1, 
W««oUy approved the coostn^d*^. 
mammoth onshore oil and procw 
cmnplex just north of the city- J 

• *W» battle was a Witaroiie.^w^f^jSE 

mental errntma mbImI F!rX£>n OUttU* 



. backett. And the vote was cl*e^ 
of victory just | percent, with city 
■ ejecting the (dani and North Oouriy 
mnytafit . 

• Oil company spokesmen ball tha 
a definite UaficaUtm that the : 

i ««a, a region where ^ 

: have been syxnbrtic to.ecologiato 




(id !Mn^ro«n g ol'&7Srr p<,,,w *' ' Howev»r, opponnbi - such &* 41» ^ 

^wln.coridUloiaonifg^Jpil^j^^ral braed Get OU OuUTOOJ ^ W 

Haw talatribq£dtaftl' Bea,e ' W,#w * loocloaeand.theHaue nwd*w 
*«< 1 ((date aHog eampalgrt propaganda *!? U* * 
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Australian 

minister 

sacked 

By Brian Toohey 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

A series of revelations 
about abortive attempts, to 
raise up to $4 billion in 
petrodollars'from the Middle 
East has plunged Australia's 
Labor government into the 
deepest crisis of its already 
troubled 2 •‘.-year reign. 

The loans crisis so far has 
led Prime Minister Gough 
Whltlam into sacking Deputy 
Prime Minister and Trea- 
surer Jim Cairns, and threat- 
ens the career of the out- 
spoken Minerals and Energy 
Minister, Rex Connor. 

Mamy commentators in 
Australia are arguing Lhat 
the government's handling or 
the loans affair is sufficiently 
incompetent to justify the 
opposition’s taking the un- 
precedented step of using its 
majority in the Senate to 
reject the budget due in 
August and so precipitate an 
election before the. end of the 
year. 

Some analysts say that the 
situation not only plays right 
into the hands of the opposi- 
tion but could well open the 
way to the premiership for 
opposition leader Malcolm 
Fraser. 

Dr. Cairns was sacked on 
the grounds that he misled 
Parliament about a letter he 
gave to a friend promising a 
large commission on any 
money raised. 

Mr. Whitlam also was not 
satisfied about the propriety 
of Dr. Cairns's sou being 
employed on his staff while 
engaging in private business 
deals. 

Dr. Cairns’s fall from 
grace contrasts strongly to 
the reputation he had gained 
In his long career in the 
Labor Parly as a leading 
supporter of a wide range of 
idealistic causes — most no- 
tably his early opposition to 
the Vietnam war. 

The best explanation the 
former deputy prime min- 
ister could offer for telling 
Parliament that he had not 
**£nt the letter offering the 
commission was that he 
could not remember signing 
it and that somehow it must 
have been slipped in with 
other correspondence. 

But the Cairns dismissal 
still -has left the government • 
with a pervading taint of 
amateurism,. If not chica- 
nery, in its ioap -raising ef. ■ 
•forts. ■' ■ -■ .iv 

The amount sought, $4 bil- 
lion, was large by any stan- 
dards, yet the decision to 
seek it through obscure fi- 
nancial Intermediaries Was - 
taken : in an almost casual, : ' 
manner; 

. Additionally, the govern-' 
ment simply did not have any 
•detailed idea of what it in- 
tended to' &» with. any petro- 
dollars it actually managed 
. to get lfe hands on. ■ .= 

' U* teeftthe decision to seek . 
the money was, taken by a 
small group ; pf ministers, ‘ 
leeytog ^Minister ; ■ 

Frank* ’ ; 0reriii '. who -repre- 
sented Adstrhlla at an Inter- , 
national Monetary Fond ” 
meeting In Washington ear-Y 
■ lier this year, in thedark/- ;:\f 
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■ . . t, By Josn Forbes, stall caiiogiaphet 

Photos by Robin Wright 1 

At pre-Independence rallies a young Portuguese (left) waves a Mozambique flag; dancers greet the Prime Minister s Frelimo soldier looks on 


The new black leadership of the count) stride 
Africa’s black-white confrontation zone looks the future 

Independence in Mozahbiai 


. v*. • . 


" 

■ :‘Vu 

-‘"■.'ft" ■ 

; - i ' 

'« : .X i <i ■ 

r. r. « 

'■ ‘-I. ' 


After6Q0 years of Portuguese .rule, Mo- 
has ; Won Us* Independence. Jn 
preparation for this momentous event, 
leaders of Frelimo , the liberation group 
that battled Portuguese troops for 11 
years, toured the country to talk with 
the people about their impending freedom. 
Below Is a report from the first Western 
journalist to travel with the hew Prime Min* 
liter and his Cabinet. 

1 . . . By Rdbln Wright’ 

' Xftixal, Mozambique 

«*• crqwd, 11,000 strong, had been waiting, standing, for 
almost three hours^raany having walked over 20 miles to hear 
what the now leaders of Mozambique had to say. As Prime 
Minister .Joaqulm Chlssano reached the open platform it 
• startedto Jjout, but ho one moved. 

“Who has .the power?”' the energetic figure called to the 
crowd, ignorlngtbe rain, . 

. V the . people,” the crowd cailed bank, Smiles breaking out 
on many faces; - ■... 

■ •/‘Who? 11 he naked again, also smiling. 

“The people/* they roared backlouder. 

. .Then, In a sudden serious tone, he asked: ‘,'Do you say that 
just because now youhaveablack Prime Minister?” 

Before giving the -crowd, an opportunity to answer he 
continued: “Having freedom does not mean the stru ggle is 


Cundldly he. appraleed lhe luture: '‘We ' have miiy' 

w '*^£? p,I L“'* , ? arvto8ta . th ® Soai < i P<»Pl«have 
wy^.Olheni have been n«X)«l out of their homes and loet 


For 21* hours the soft-spoken hut charismatic figure held bccnu.se 80 percent of the population b Sitai 

the crowd, all standing in the cool damp night air, as lie read the newspapers or sidewalk UfeaM 

aswsBed the future of this massive southeast African country. Frelimn'fl socialist platform. 

The only breaks were pauses to hear from Uie people about 

their problems nnd concerns. “Comrade” Chlssano easily Restoring people's Initiative 
wove oach issue pul forward by the crowd back into the AlXulXnl l formerly Joan Belo) IhePria^ 
message he had been relaying from the start. crowd : • 

“What about unequal distribution?” an older man shouted “The cohinlnliHls look InHinliw wvjj* 
from the back. The Prime Minister responded: . hart no vuta* in whut wo grow, how rmci « 

“Before there is equal distribution there must be produc- hapix'imd to our product*. Wo wont la jh*® 1 

lion. [Currently there is a shortage of both food nnd foreign to the pwplo. 11 

exchange in Mozambique.] To. do that people must be Thi 1 crowd dicvred. _ 

organized. Equal distribution also moons Ihoro must bo Tin* mcxsiige )i;w u preelicoi 
concern about more titan tho immcdlato locale or one tribe. jFrellmo has neither tint manpower nor wjj 

Equal distribution moans de-trlbalizatlon, unity, awareness groups of outsider* to run c«h village a* 0 * 

of the needs of theeritlre country." replacing the Portuguese with MottmWu* , 

"DiscrimlnnUon?” a woman called out next. First of nil. the nation currently ***“*? 

lt lt is not color that expipits and oppresses people; it is a skilled personnel, due mainly lo U» nas®? 

system,” Mr. Chissano declared in a firm tone. 100,000 Portuguese, who dominated U* 

Peacetime Frelimo thus provided tite vast majority j 

“Color alone does not divide. It is ideas,' not color, that lalx>r - Thc wh ile population of - 

■ counts, and anyone who has the right Ideas, who wants to halved since January, 1973. - - 

worklswelrenwtostay.FrellniofBVontfortheUberaUonof But more fundamentally, 

Mozambique] fought to establish equality, so we will not that in principle the masses sbodJ'L^ 
refuse equality to those who refused it to us. We need ment. Throughout the war tho 
everyone for the work ahead of us.” to alter the system m aQdiv gmster ^ 

people In the crowd <$ntinued to call out their problems, over. V ^ 

the real redeems that had drawn most of them to this rallv — .. , ; 

; What is a peacetime FrdhnO? And how will itchangelheir 8 Pf®«Hng the revolution 


lives? — were slowly being answered. * 

Although Mozambicans are well acquainted with the 
movement’s reputation and the names of its ***™*\™w 
founder, Eduardo Mondlane.and current president, Samora 
Machd. known UlUe about its 

^»lh^h«opWated 

Govern* 

po^lclty about the movement as much as 
jw^ble. At lte peak during the war Frelimo heW about one- 


ftl gW yjjtf-'lc jabflap- theflaht for-;*' ■ . : ... 

: ‘:-'iaattyuhit. When 


: -V' vf 6 -J. :: 

vn;® ; ,; ;p ■] y X #;/' ; HV ' V r. 
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gram, is' the chief concern. Through it Frelimo hopes to ^ 

explain its policies and prepare people for their new U 

responsibilities. “Alphabetization" Is a dual education and 
, work program designed to lower Mozambique’s illiteracy g 

rate and organize cooperatives for farming. ‘ I 

Basically cells are to promote the “collective Bpirit” and to 4 

replace the tribal unit as the source of local authority. ■■ 

Previously both production and administration — except in 
the few urban areas — have been tied to the country’s nine 
main tribes, which were easily controlled by the colonial 
government. Now village administration will be reorganized ' 

into elected people's committees, and agriculture reorga- 
nized so that producers work in cooperatives under tho j. 

direction of the local party. 

The elimination of tribalism and the switch to a “people’s 
democracy" is a radical one and the Frelimo leadership is ' 

trying hard to make it a smooth and fast one — again for both 
ideological and practical reasons. S 

Currently Mozambique relies economically on South Africa - { 

. and Rhodesia, which use its ports and railways, and on South 
i . ' African employment of Mozambican mineworkers. Through 
.. these ties South Africa provided about 75 percent of - 
] Mozambique’s foreign exchange. 

Economic freedom 

The new government is determined to become economi- 
cally independent, and agriculture is one of the chief means to 
this goal. Although agriculture has provided 80 percent of 
Mozambique’s exports, the system is drastically under- 
developed. Only 17 percent of the territory’s fertile land Is 
i! cultivated, and mainly for subsistence farming. Thrpijgh : ' J 
j [ encouraging new Cooperatives and the “collective spirit" ,'/ • j 
tj 'Frelimo bope6 lo spur produCtion and prpvide bgdiy needed ^ , V. >‘J 
ji-r >*.new revertuq Urhflp pqy off .the ^dw^^it e^bi^ipt; 

million external debt:’ 

, . In explaining thie next stage of "the struggle" to his XaiXai 
, audience, the Prime Minister said: 

4 ! • "We will have to work hard to achieve real independence. 

. : The’ mbst important steps to real freedom are organization • ■ ’ ; 

, .. . and uhlty, so we can produce for the futurie and fight any 
vrfemnanta of the pasi: You control the future," he told the | 

» crowd. “because you control the pace at which we Organize. : . 

f‘ andurtitetobegip this work.” '/ ,:’ r \ . 

^ Robfn WrightlBttnAltclapattsr^on Foundation.' ;■ ■ 

■ ■ award winner onleave from Tb* Christian Science 
‘ ; Monitor. ■ ' ' ' - . ■" 
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/ Prime Minister Joaquim Chlsaaho talka wlth 
villagers about independence end thechallengea ahead 
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Superweapon?! 

Conventional 
are bad 
enough! 

By Robert C. Cowen 
Soviet party leader Leonid- 1. Brezh- 
nev’# recent call Cor a ban on horror 
weapons touched off arflsh of speculation. 

But the visions of futuristic warfare have 
missed a disturbing present trend — the 
I step by step development of “con- 
[ ventionaf" arms that, in sum, amounts to 
I a revolution. 

I Increasingly accurate missiles already 
allow individual soldiers to knock out 
tanks or planes. As Frank Barnaby, 
director of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute has pointed out, 
Individual soldiers soon will have 
enormous firepower at their finger tlps v 
especially if Small nuclear charges were 

I fS lted to some of the missiles. If such 
ighly accurate missiles were then used 
a automatic weapons systems under 
ompuier control and with electronic 
ensors to detect the enemy they would 
rapersonfiUze conventional war to an 
nctent that could itself amount to a new' 
ype of horror. 

Added to Oris is the diversion, by Dr. 
Barnaby’s estimate, of nearly half of the 
world's scientific * and technical man- 
power Into weapons work. 

' Since Mr. Brezhnev didn’t specify what 
he had In mind, commentators have been 
free to speculate.' ‘ 

. ' there Is talk oi laser, ‘‘death rays. 1 ’ The 
T fateo'Be^hfaUfy dltetUonal lifeht of a laser 
steel eWbtitfav materials. 

' Blit It Is hard to scehtiwdvert tasefaftiefay - 
times more powerful than (hose now 
available could do more than punch 
bullet-size holes fn a tank. 

Then there Is the dream of using 
elementary particles (o make a new kind 
of bomb. Since physicists scarcely begin 
to ' understand thke. particles, that is 
indeed fanciful, •' 

Visions of weather warfare are slightly 
more credible. The U,S. and U.S.S.R. are 
negotiating a ban on this. Here again, 
i” though,' meteorologists have only dim 
notions of how to wage a weather war. 

■ In : short, Mr. Brezhnev may not have 
referred to any specific.' weapon. All. of 
this underscoreaDr, Barpaby’s point that' 

’’ It :1 b fashionable to try! to. limit nuclear 
. arms, ,of wMch.Amertca and Russia have | 
enough, antito speculate about' -fore-., 
stalling Imagined future Weapons. But 
■ there Id little eoheariftir the conventional 
: erms race fa which many countries are 
rMhnlng, which is lucrative; and which Is; ’ 
In its.tbtallty. M big a threat to mankind 
. ' . as ttieatqmlc bomb. ■' ■ ;•••;- • ■ 

_ Here Is a mmlfaagtomy menace that is 
, building every year. ■ . 

EXCHANGE RATES 






Economic scene 


Portugal: crisis of authority 


By David It. Francis 

Lisbon 

Portugal’s surprisingly frank Finance 
Minister, Jose Joaquin Fragoso, knows 
pretty well what’s wrong with liis coun- 
try’s economy. The question is: Can he 
get the ruling Armed Forces Movement 
( AFM) to enforce remedial measures? 

At present, Portugal faces a crisis of 
authority. The nation has too many bosses 
— the 28 military officers that make up 
‘ the Supreme Revolutionary Council. 
They can't make up their collective 
mindsquickly. 

Last month it took the council eight 
days of nearly continuous meeting to 
draft an important communique stating 
the goal of the AFM as the creation of a 
socialist, classless society through collec- 
ttvtealtonhf production. 

To the great relief of Portugal's tiny 
middle class, the communique also repu- 
diated the “implantation of socialism by 
violent or dictatorial method." 

, Also it said the socialist goal would be 
reached in a “pluralistic way" with free 
expression and discussion of opinion. And 
it recognized “the existence of various 
political parties and currents of opinion, 
even if they don’t necessarily defend 
socialist options." 


There vas some ambiguity as to the 
democratic plans of the military farther 
down in the communique. Nevertheless, 
observers here regarded Its wording as 
generally a victory for the "moderates" 

In the Armed Forces Movement. 

The problem — on the political as well 
. as the economic side — :;!* one of turning 
words Into action . Portugal has at present ■ 
an ineffective government. The AFM 
dismantled many of (he institutions and 
channels of communication and control of 
the former rightist dictatorship. It has 
not replaced these yet with a cohesive 
substitute system of government. Deci- 
sions arc not always implemented. 

Mr. Fragoso, for Instance, noted that 
Portugal’s key economic problem is that 
its exports pay for only half its Imports. 
Before the revolution, tourtem and emi- 
grant remittances covered this payments 
gap. Now, because of fear of a Communist 


coup and leftist turmoil, tourism tuul 
remittances have declined drastically. 


So the Finance Minister 1ms drafted mi 
austerity program to bring the Inter- 
national payments into belter balance by 
curbing the importation of "nonessentiftl 
goods" and other measures. 

' Now they must ixi discussed by the 
political parties, the government, and Iho 
Supreme Revolutionary Council. 

Then enmes the hard pari for Portugal 
today. Notes Mr. FYngoso: "It is neces- 
sary to Implement the* decisions. It is a 
nvntler of authority." 

Portugal, lie explained. Is suffering 
from a "euphoria of liberty" after de- 
cades of rightist dictatorship. 

The military and the political parlies 
must somehow get together to govern the 
nation effectively - or they risk letting 
the Communists take over by default . 

Mr. Fragoso, who was with the nation's 
development bank for 15 years, sees some 
of the problems realistically . 

For example, some emigrants nrun't 
sending money into Portugal to buy small 
apartments or homes as investments for 
their retirements because some nf these 
properties liavo I won taken over by leftist 
workers. Mr. Fragoso admits such ac- 
tions have to be stopped . 

“It is important In give confidence to 
these people," he says. 

Rut so far the occupations by mostly 
opportunists or anarchists have not been 
stopped. 


Another cose: Thu basic minimum 
salary was more than doubled by govern 
ment edict 10 $150 a month Iri May. 137-1. 
and raised again to $157 a mouth in .liim- 
of this year. That is mure Ilian umiiy 
fiiim can afford. 

Tho Flnonco Minister knows thin nml 
figures oxccptlonH will have lo Ik* made. 
But tl\c mechanism for doing so is 
unclear. t 

Investment, foreign or domestic, I ms 
almost ground to a halt because or 
uncertainty over the ground rules. 

Mr. Fragoso concedes that the govern- 
ment must state what sectors of thu 
economy will be left lo free enterprise 
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Minister’s budget bewilders Canadians 

Prices and incomes controls rejected 
and only mild spending restraints announced 
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. By Don Sellar 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

Many Canadians are scratching their heads 
in bewilderment following the Trudeau gov- 
ernments latest .budget presentation, , the 


gasoUoe prk*es .had been antid 
ipated wufely for eevWmooths; 
i ; ':-v Tte qiwttlon, put by reporters to Finance 
>-■ .Minister Johii Turner Immediately aft«* he . 

apecOh fa 


nounced only mild government spending For months, there have ^ w one may easily find o 

restraints. ■■•••• the Finance Mintrier wanted ^ or J r ** n : 

Instead of growing at theratc of 4 percent a or even a new career '-’feSf? 3-50 g !^ lder °J' flbo i ut * 

year, the public service will increase by 3 denfafahave been iws than ^ ... piychfl8ed . ” 

percent this year, while government spending Asked about hfa future 

dimhs $4 biliion.lo $31 billion. The nation’s budget new* conference. 
deficit will bea recQrd $5 billion, iqi from $1^ indignant “TonlgW 

• 1 .unimportant in 

’oTWTrtPW 1 anergvpricea; drifgned'fa spur this country that it is w* W®* 

^^l^^tttploration ami help pey fiiel he snapped 

5“*^!.** ) n C ^ d0 8 fiv€ eaatem provinces The continued survivfl w *^ 1 jjl I 

, S ert v? 1 J2 B t , '!? 1c i ed 011 add the top political po« ^ seasonal wwltiv rates 

J.SpCTcenUo the faction rate this year. ambition Mr. Turner i . ^ j|V ^ J r,.. 

plans prime mmtunMp. y atffM \ 

by lb billion, but lidded 12 bUUon In new Hk (mkameni to to 1 ?® kJ.;.,'' — . 
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For month*, there hare 


petroleum^ exploration and help pay. fuel 
tifasldles ht* Canada’s five eastern provinces 
dependent on high-priced oil imports, will add 
1.5 percen t to the Inflation rate Uda year. 






Amsterdam’s 
birthday party 

By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Amsterdam 

Crisscrossed by dozens of canals and water- 
ways, Amsterdam, aptly referred to as the 
Venice of the North, sparkles anew as 17th- 
century buildings are restored' and renovated 
for the city's year-long celebration of its 700th 
birtixiay. 

Long known as the city of gables and glass, 
its buildings striding shouider-to-shoulder 
along the canals now gl isten with coats of fresh 
paint and with windows polished to a mfaror- 
I ike sheen. • V . .. 

Visitors can eqjoy a wide variety of dally 
'events throughout the year as Amsterdam 
carries out the official theme ,’"700 Years of 
Living, Working, and Playing.” These activi- 
ties will include historic and art exhibitions, 
concerts, plays, ' opera and ballet, sailing 
meets, floral shows, and many major archi- 
tectural restoration projects. 

Providing added impetus to Amsterdam's 
birthday celebrations are the national obser- 
vances in neighboring countries of European 
Architectural Year. In Amsterdam, there are 
6,743 officially designated historic monu- 
ments, 17 percent of the approximately 40,000 
. monuments in the Netherlands. 

Amsterdam can best be seen from the glass- 
■ enclosed water taxis which make leisurely 
daily round trips along the canals and into the 
harbor. 

As the water taxi glides along, it passes 
many houseboats where families live in almost 
as much comfort as their land-based neigh- 
bors. Broad picture windows, some framed 
' with lace curtains, display potted flowering 
plants and bouquets of jonquils, tulips, and 
' other seasonal blooms. TV antennas sprout 
ftbm the roofs, and laundry Is hung out to dry . 
«-it appears as though toe houses and build- 
; ings beside the canals are about to pitch 
forward into the water. This is no optical 
illusion; they do leaif forward. They were 
deliberately - built this, way to protect the 
. facades from rain and to make it easier to 
, hoist furniture and merchandise to upper 
. : levels without having them bump against the 
building. 

| . Hoists were essential because of the narrow 
staircases, similar to those on ships with 
[• which the seagoing Dutch were familiar, 
r Tours through old and new Amsterdam in 
f/} sight-seeing buses cover such places as the 
f v - Rembrandt House, Stock Exchange, Queen’s 
5 ' Palace, the former Jewish quarter, and visits 
\ to the Rijksrnuseum and to a diamond-cutting 
!>. Company. 

a i At van Moppes & Zoon, a privately owned 
FT. Company dating back to the early 1800b, the 
F- * VkAof can see workers take a rough diamond 
Hj . ; and make it Into a polished gem. The company 
A . offers to clean the diamond rings of its visitors 

free of charge. 

Hi , A helpful guide to seeing Amsterdam is Us 
IS; Magic Box, which contains 12 cards giving 
& Points of interest according to districts. The 
jP numbering of the districts is repeated on a 
jF: ; tefip so one may easily find one’s way either 
« ';by ; walking or -by bus or tram. The Magic Box 
'♦JkJ itoW* 3-50 guilder or about $L50. Additional 
may be purchased at 10 cents each, 
a hidden surprise In each box. > > 
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17th-century houfes bordering Amsterdam canal: all spruced up lor the celebrations 


For shoppers, Amsterdam has four main 
streets where shops and stores, carrying 
every conceivable kind of merchandise, from 
Dutch chocolates to diamonds, are concen- 
trated. The streets are Kalverstraat, for 
pedestrians only, Heillgeweg, Koningspiain, 
and Leldseetraat. 

Window shopping is a favorite pastime of 
tourists everywhere, and from the looks of the 
high prices being asked here, (hat may be the 
only type of shopping visitors can afford. 
Merchants and tourist officials alike are 
deeply concerned over the high cost of meals 
and hotel accommodations too. They are not 
overly optimistic for the upcoming summer 
season. 

The dollar's purchasing power in relation- 
ship to the guilder has dropped. At this 


writing, it was 2.40 to the U.S. dollar if bought 
in a bank. Guilders cost more if bought at 
hotels, an they charge a fee for this service. 

One way to save money for visitors leaving 
the country by air is to buy at the tax-free 
shops at Schiphoi, Amsterdam’s airport. 
These shopB are well supplied with a variety of 
goods including Delftware, cheeses, watches, 
diamonds, cameras, and bulbs. All Items may 
be ordered for future delivery. 

Hotel accommodations in Amsterdam are 
plentiful since the opening of two new hotels 
here — the 400-room Amsterdam Marriott and 
the 380-room Sonesta. 

The architects of .the Marriott have been 
able lo convey the atmosphere of tho Dutch 
with an intimate charm in its public rooms and 
restaurants. The hotel is centrally located, 


within walking distance of famous museums, 
theaters, and the Leidscstraat.. 

The Amsterdam Sonesta, a four-star hotel 
with five-star adjoining Sonesta Tower, is o 
pleasant blend of 17th-century and contempo- 
rary architecture, ft is close to the .American 
Express office, the Royal Palace, and several 
museums. 

Rates at Amsterdam’s deluxe hotels for a 
double room with two pcoplO'can be as high as 
$65 to $75 a day, European plan. There are 
many smaller hotels and pensions offering 
adequate comfort and service which Uic 
.budget-minded tourist may find at less cost, 
though. The Netherlands tourist office In 
t Amsterdam baa a list of these low-cost places 
and gladly will give visitors their names and 
locations. , 


Linz: ancient Austrian town by the Danube 




By John Bowen 
1 Specialto 

The Christian Science Monitor , 

Linz, Austria 

Linz is not just another Industrial center. 
Hie easily identified marks of a Roman 
frontier post are there, along with a castle and 
the churches of much later periods. Further- 
. more, the city devotes a major share more 
! than one-third of its land area to parks. : * t 

Linz is indebted for sofcne.bf its charm to its 
beautiful setting on the Danube fU\er, to 
which its economy. Is! linked todaj^jlrha* 
k bfeen ttuwghbiA the 'ci^’s longed wove 
history. 

The most historic part of Linz extends 
outward from the riven and includes Hofgasse, 
a street where numerous houses from the 
. Middle Ages still remain. ThAmafa square has 
toe customary trinity yotive column,-- this 
... one erected in 1723 «-*|and modern sculpture 
on the facade of; City HaU. wWch recalls 
’ associations with Frederick^ ^IH,. astronomer 


worship in Austria still in the original design. 
It originates from later Roman or early 
Bavarian times and was rebuilt for the first 
time toward the end of the 8th century. 

MartinsJdrche has a plain exterior and 
modestly decorated interior, with Gothic-style 
wooden Btatues and 13th- and 14th-century 
frescoes. 

The castle of Unz. now a museum , Bits on a 
hill . near the historic center 6i Ufalditft Tb& 


On another level, the walking tour includes 
a visit lo the main square of Linz as it was In 
1900 — in miniature, of course —and a number 
of dioramas depicting scenes from well-known 
fairy tales, most, such as Little Red Riding • 
Hood, Hansel arid Crete) , and Snow White, f 
familiar to everyone, /■ 

- A developing port emphasizes Lira's d<mtlh- 1 
uing .industrial 'side. Pprt and &hlpbulldirrg 
fadlities.sirCtch aJof^ one, seOUon- dl' -the V 
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^ thi^rUg^ lifa ‘city* longriffid^ “ adfc m ' 

history. Displays inside the castle include many Linz is accessible by air, rail, and boatfrom 

The most historic part of Linz extends religious objects, including Gothic-style stat- ■ Vienna and by rail from Munich, Germany. A 

outward from the riven and includes Hofgasse, ucs dated as early as 1300. Among the regional Vlcnna-Linz train-boat combination is op? of . . 

a Street where, numerous [houses froip the artifacts are stoves, a. large wooden apple' r the most pleasant rides in Europe. 

Middle Ages still remain. TbAmaig SqUarthas press, gfasswaFej 0 good collection of elabo- ’1; T^e rail line folfowd the Danube, revealing 
. toe customary trinity yotive column,-: this ratdy dec«^tedh60seh61d cabtoeto, arid even. , ' ’ the moody 1 ri^er at its best fa several places. • % 
one erected fa 1723 land modern’ s^ilpfape somewholeroomsfrorafto'mhOuses. • fijsd.ipagscp -itiany 1 villages: and historic 

on the facade ' ; of City Hall -which recalls , . The dty*S 'rilfabiy: -'fa-'toarkfal-- including hilltop Melk Monastery,: ; 

associations with Frederick IB, astronomer : outdoor dispJays;:of antickit hei^tqnes^and :Mdst iravelpfs save time fay-riding the Unto |q 

■ Joluume8 Kepler, and compose Anton Bruokr^r earrings. - pul mddfcrri Linz h&ssomc inter- ; ":Lliu and returning to Vienna by boat, Since 

ner, among others.. : ■ Gosling fealures.tooraiarge and ; qttraodW J' ; the B'a-hour downilream ride Is several hours ; 

The Cathedralj a iato ; l7th-bentiiry structure , . . hot apical i - garden, cofaplenwiiteil. by ‘ fa*" : Ifilibrter than th^ upstream struggle. ’ 
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By David Slerrltt 

Woody Allen hasn't .made his version of 
"War and Peace" yet, but his latest movie is 
the next best thing. 

It's called “Love arid Death" and — despite 
the hilariously pretentious title — it's as 
profoundly unprofound as a village-idiots 
convention. In fact, some of it is a village* 


idiots convention. And some of it is a. plot to 
assassinate Napoleon. And same of ■ It is 
Napoleon's plot to invent a certain pastry 
before fiis opponent invents Beef Wellington. 
(“The fate ot Europe hangs In the balance!") 
Begin to get the picture? 

If you remember "The Seventh Seal” by 
Ingmar. Bergman, .you'll reinember "death” 

: as>a blE*cfr-robed f IgUre with a hankering for 
chem^Tl f ‘Lovi& andpeath" We meet the same 
^ Char^^ooty^Ws rijfc* are 

arid he he looks him he 

doesn't care for games. But he does keep up a 
running acquaintance with our hero, Boris, a 



Woody Allen’s latest 
‘Love and Death’ — 
laces irony with laughs 


mystical sort who eventually finds fame and 
fortune as one of Russia's leading cowards. 

As usual with characters played by Woody 
himself, Boris doesn't feel quite at home in the 
universe. His lovely cousin preaches the 
beauties of nature. But to Boris, nature is just 
big fish eating little fish — "kind of like a 
gigantic restaurant.” And things always go 
wrong. His parents won’t let him dodge the 
drafL. When he fights a duel he shoots himself 
in the arm. His girlfriend marries a herring 
merchant. 

Eventually Boris finds true happiness with 
that girlfriend — the lovely Sonja, played by 
the lovely Diene Keaton, Allen’s favorite co- 
star. But she's the one who comes up with the 
plot against Napoleon, and now I won’t tell any 
more of the plot, which is too funny to give 
away. Of course, you know It'll come out all 
right in the end. But then this Boris is really a 
loser. Maybe it won’t come out all right, but at 
least , there'll be plenty of laughs along the 
• way. ... 

. ' The historical setting aside, "Love and 
. Death” Is very mu ch a Woody Altai picture— 
which 'makes sente since lte directed and 
wrote It, besides starring. It has Allen’s usual 
comic consistency and sense of detail (the 


■ :? 


Destined to go fan 'Love and Death’s* shooting star (Woody Allen) In came 


very opposite of Mel Brooks’s raucous shout- 
feats). It showcases Allen’s performing tal- 
ents in a smoothly assembled setting that 
pulses along to the beat of a racing Prokofiev 
score. And it swims In a sea of AUencsquc 
irony — irony that might be very sad if it 
weren’t laced with chuckles several tiroes per 
minute. 

Like other Woody Allen movies, "Love and 
Death” Is a grown-up comedy — some viewers 
might find its PG (parental guidance) rating 
strained by a few of the punchier does. But ifa 
Ml In fun, and mighty effective fun moat of the 
way. If I had to rate "Love and Death" on the 
Woody scale, I guess I’d place it under 


"Steeper" and over “Bananas," below 1* * . 
the Money and Run" but way above "Ewf = 
thing You Always Wanted TO Know M , 

Sex." 

Fortunately, though, 1 don't hive ter* ■; 
"love and Death.” U has its ups usd dm, :• 
like all works of humor. But this gifted* I" 
named Allen remains the most dejwdfk, 
civilized, and complect screen cook fa j 
Buster Keaton nod Charlie Chaplin. WMdl f 
per) taps why lie pays homage loCbJpfata • . . 
hysterical scene, wherein Boris and wg. '• r- 
called Dun ftranrisco are found beftk# P ' 
over the head with a botUe and tel*’ H ■ 
including Sonja, is, yea, g tataf. • • • L 




Black culture looks toward its biggest world test 

By. Plana Leercher ■ Dr. .bff IVinolilciu (■■Mi.tu._j i 
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Doris Lessing: vision of a broken society 


The Memoirs of a Survivor, by Doris Lessing. 

New York: Knopf:, $6.95. London: Octagon. 

2.05. 

By Victor Howes 

What happens when the machine stops’? 
What follows when the cumbersome mecha- 
nism of supply am) demand, of taxation and 
civic administration, of marriage and the 
family breaks slowly down, crumbles and 
withers away? 

Anything but Utopia, according to British 
writer Doris Lessing, author of “The Golden 
Notebook" and many more novels. Rather, as 
she imagines it in her “Memoirs of a 
Survivor," a time of hardship ensues, a 
reversion to older times of foraging, barter- 
ing, storing, of refashioning old clothes, 
growing our own food, making, baking, 
recycling and improvising. 

So Tar, so good, you might say, ecologically 
speaking. But there Is more to it than that. 
Along with the shortages of everything that 
makes for comfort and convenience arrives a 
growing anarchy,, an atmosphere of siege or 
war. Water, heat, electricity become unbea- 
rably scarce. Parental care abdicates almost 
completely. Roving bands of youths take to 
looting, pillaging, and standing about on street 
corners. Abandoned children of ten and under 
take to living in desperate, possibly cannibalis- 
tic, gangs, in the Underground. 

The police and the military, unable to cope, 



Dorl* Lessing 

confine themselves to sporadic raids on 
suburbs too chaotic to tolerate. These grim 
matters, and more, are narrated by one who 
survived. Mrs. Lessing's narrqtor is an older 
woman, a motherly but strangely passive and 
vividly day-dreaming older woman, who has 
mysteriously been given charge of a thirtoen- 
year -old girl. 

Through the teen-ager’s experience, the 
mother-surrogate narrator learns about life in 
a young people's commune, and when the 
commune inevitably dissolves, the narrator 
rescues herself and her young charge, plus 
some of the commune members, by vanishing 
into a daydream. Or so It seems. 


Mrs. Lessing's conclusion is far from 
satisfactory. Her incursions into urban 2Ulh- 
century Swiss Family Robinson Lund are 
absorbing, hut not altogether persuasive. 
Each of us has his own conception of what it 
would be like to servive a catastrophe of major 
proportions. No one thinks it a picnic, but it is 
hard to accept Mrs. Lessing's anarchic, 
permissive society, harder still to accept her 
nonplused adults, officials, authorities. 

And I for one am unable to accept her cop- 
out ending, where her people literally walk 1 
through a wall into another, richer, phan- 
tasmagorlcal world. An allegory? Perhaps. A 
development of thematic materials touched 
upon in her earlier novels? Perhaps, but 
meaning what? 

Much of the ■ novel is valid, perceptive, . 
authentically observed. The effects upon 
children and teen-agers of experiences that 
would crush many an adult, the psychology of 
gangs, the ingenious solutions to problems of 
food and power-supply, these elements re- 
deem the book. "Memoirs" Is however, in the 
end, marred by a softness that refuses to go all 
the way. You grit your teeth, you are prepared 
to bite the bullet, but the inside of the bullet is 
not steel, it is marshmallow . 

Victor Howes is a poet, essayist, and 
novelist who teaches English at North- 
eastern University. 


Thurber’s life: not always a laughing matter 
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Thurber, by Burton Bernstein. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $18. ' 

By Roderick Nordell \ 

James Thurber’s humor has been admired 
'by evetyone from poet T. S. Eliot (who saw it 
as "also a way of saying something serious") 
to all the dreaming-of-glofy Watyer MittyB in 
the readyvmacje clothes of yoU arid me. This - 
authorized btit uncensored biography la rioi 
richly detailed in Thurber’s own words and 
wordplay that It even includes some of the 
reasons for the Mittys among this newspaper's 
writers and readers to maintain their special 
niche for Thurber, particularly in these days 
of recession. 

For Thurber appreciated what a bonanza it 
was for him to become the Columbus, Ohio, 
free-lance correspondent fa* what he called 
"the justly great Christian Science Monitor" a 
half century ago: 

"It means a lot in possible prestige and not a 
little in money since they pay the wonderful 
rate of 37 and one half cents the Inch, or about 
8- to 10 dollars a column, and since they use 
much academic, literary and educational stuff 
1 plot many articles of length." 

Those euphoric words Came when Thurber 
was; a young newspaperman writing to Elliott 
Nugent, past college buddy at Ohio State 
University, future collaborator on the droll 
stage satire "the Male Animal," and uncle — 
Just to be sure you have all the news — of the 
Monitor’s present arts editor, Alan Bunce. 

This might seem merely it's-a-small-world 
stuff. Only Thurber later credited his Monitor 
experience with "one of the reasons ! became 
A humorist, ” as he put ft 1 when 1 interviewed- 
■" about "The Years With Ross," his book 
about the legendary founding .editor of the 
New Yorker, Harold Rosb. 


away. But in this biography it becomes clear 
how much of a debt to White was recognized 
by Thurber for also improving his writing. 

Sadly, as in so many other instances, 
Thurber's relations with "Andy” White be- 
came strained. Just as Thurber's humor could 
change from marvelous self-mockery to the 
more callous laughter of superiority or to 
black comedy before the terni was invented — 
so he cbuld change in person fr pm ctorm atfet 
wit and consideration Lrrudeness, egomania, 
and a doomilke. fulfillment qf the sad'cliohe 
that you always hurt the one you love. Imagine 
Walter Mitty played for Triases instead of fori 
laughs. 

Liquor drastically brought out the worst In 
Thurber. The loss of an eye as a child and. the 
increasing blindness in the other were com- 
bined with other physical setbacks to darken 
his psychological states — and to render the 
more remhrkable his creative achievement In 
spiteofthem. . 

It is understandable that reviews of this 
biography have emphasized the dark side of 
Thurber, so at variance with the sunlit 
comedy of his Ohio reminiscences or elegant 
Fairy tales, for example — and so tempting to 
read into his themes of war between the sexes. 
Biographer Bernstein, a New Yorker writer 
himself, says that Thurber's widow, Helen, 
complains that the biography is too negative. 
Perhaps an outsider should strike a more 
positive balance if Mrs. Thurber can. For she 
was the victim of infidelity and target of 
savage outburst .froijva man abashed by his 
dependence on his ' 'seelpg-eye wife. " 



From "Thurbar A Company," Harper A Row, 1868 

Self-portrait, by James Thurber 

was the little alarms and diversions that make 
men kin. The second view is still persuasive, 
even though Thurber began rather pompously 
to say so himself. 

Roderick Nordell is the Monitor’s assis- 
tant chlaf editorial writer. 


Princes on horseback 


Royalty on Horseback, by Judith Campbell. 

New York:' Ddubletday. :|'ia.».-; London; 
. Sidgwickft Jackson. £3.95/, 

Yet, fori aU Uie images / v.Rbrsera^ toBWd to ^ 


books 


Stevenson : 



torturing ^dividual iri ttifclast Fgcytf.thift 
bodk . ltrtotril Weight Is rio^ 

Is often as hilarious on his own plight as on 
other things. Almost at the very end, he can 
still’ summon up a bit of the old foolery In a 



.Thurber wrote that Ross never forgot - letter to Whfte:‘vi . .don’t know what to do 
i nurber’s Monitor fling and said;< “Thurber's ' «..k~ 
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themes and sty to are 


worked too long’ pn newspapers. , . ; He'll; 
ft 4 J'ways write, journalese." In the- Interview' 
U .; Thurber : added jhat the humor of his Monitor ; 
days began when his munificent checks were 
pade out to "Miss iane. Thurber' ' — arid, gfter 
;■ na finally protested, the polite letter of reply 

StflrfprJ nte 


about 

calling 'Cabell ' Instead of ‘Phoebel 
Throughout the book there fe the 
of the, artist Oomirig back again afid agaiiii.. George V and EdWi 
. whatever happens to the man. Thurber ro]ds 
out against communism, McCarthylsm, and 
: the' four-letter word. He repeatedly : dtte ‘the 


iw • ij - doctor who told him, '‘You lost the 1 apparatus 

vftbjfa*.*;; I Thurber ever wrote journalese, of vision, butyou wentonseeinganyw^.” 

• .vjJH Jt^didn’t survive long at the ,Ndw Yorker;' l ^ EYom riawolboy; Walter Mittying toiltforld 


, which he bBcan^ pqUally famed. It is 


us rushing arp 
of a different sort, this book provides a 
refreshing excursion into leas frantic times. 

Only during this century did horse riding 
become a truly popular. pastime. Before that, 
it was largely confined to the very rlcfvor (or 
purely, military, commercial, or. agricultural 
Diarized ; lt, anditwak-; 

Vltiwho; broughtthe 

pleasure and the prestige of hbTse r i dlhg to the 
public at large. It was George V:who began to 
ride publidy hr Hyde Mark’s “Rotten Row,* * 
and. this event fe djown jby soma. rare* 
photographs in the bookf - v 3 

Like the long-bow of- Jlerrie England,; t)ie 


■■ 4 .-: i : V : v ‘t. 52 .''rt’ '• 


” * 

dallytaasoexpecfance** 1 ^ - J" w hose pages were adorned for years, by his War I code' wor? ^ to a Columbus newspaper . fiorae changedlbe ability to wageTwar with 
Mil M*le realm. . 6 : jupplg and imaginative prose, not to mention : column to capHon-writlpg.for the ^ew Yorker devastating; effect: But. his book - Is less 

. the "Thurber dogs” arid other drawings for. — rivery strand of Thurber’8 way seeing is concernoa with ttte functiou of Warring kings 
nhteyai muarfOtmfi fl' •. V^- • -- • T . ..._. . .. "-■* »-*-*— •••*» •- 

W U ftc. IV, »* JSb 

niffl^(ki»ops»r»uow 


exhllarator 

Robert Louis Stevenson: A Biography, by 
James Pope Hennessy. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $9.95. London: Jonathan 
Cape. £5. 

By Robert Nye 

Stevenson's friend W. E. Henley defined 
him excellently in & sonnet : 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter- Catechist. 
James Pope Hennessy neglects none of these 
categories in his biography of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Ariel and Puck are well repre- 
sented in his account of Stevenson’s childhood, 
and in such definition as he offers (It is the ' 
book’s weakest department) of the novels 
themselves. Antony, Hamlet, and the Shorter - 
Catechist can be found mostly in his analysis of 
the Stevenson marriage. 

The formidable Fanny Is not neglected. She 
was ten years older than Stevenson. She was 
American — “If you like the gulch and the 
canyon -you will like her," Henry James 
warned a visitor darkly. As for Stevenson 
himself: "I am damnably tn love,” he wrote, 
soon after meeting her, adding character- 
istically, "and a good deal in debt, and yours 
ever." It was with Fanny, in a rented cottage 
at Brae mar, that he began "Treasure Island" 

— 15 chapters of it written in as many days. 
Then he stuck. But the book was finished in 
another 15-day bout at Davos. 

The wife with a glance "like a loaded pistol" 
(Stevenson’s own phrase) helped crucially 
also in the composition of 'The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." Stevenson 
dreamt the tiring up to the first transformation 
of Jekyll into Hyde, spent three days writing . 
furiously, then road the result to her. She said 
that be hpd botched a good ^Begory, made it . 
eensatlonW. StevWhftfa, enraged, ptormed out; 
tbriii; returned, said She was right, and threw 
hfa 40,000-word draft into the fire. Whereupon 
he set to. work for another three days and 
produced the story which pleased Fanny and 
the rest of the world -*• including Queen 
Victoria. This was not the only occasion on 
which he incurred a debt to his wife’s 
unerring honesty and directness of speech. 

It is James pope Hennessy’s achievement 
that he does not simplify a complicated man. 
Stevenson is presented here, panache and all, 
as "a major Romantic," 

Rorhantlclam, however. Is even less the 
style now than It could be said to have been in 
Stevenson’s day, and this Fact concerns his 
biographer less than It should — it was never 
Pope HennesBy's way to ask searching ques- 
tions concerning the aesthetics of those he 
chose to biographize. What the bo 6k does 
demonstrate, copiously, is the extent to which' 
the romantic legend of Stevenson's life ob- 
scured appreciation of his, work after hfe death 
In Samoa; As Henry James once said, SleVeh - 1 
son's ’ biography was His own Wofst eneripy in 
the sbnsa that be became VM some degree the .. 
rictlm of hlmeli;’ i \i [ ■ f? ;j V . • . v . -• ;J •••; .. 

cism of Stevenson’s work — but then, as Nigel 1 
Nlcolson notes in a sympathetic preface, P ope 
Heiinesdy would probably have been anxious' 
td put this right had he not died before the 
book went to press; He could well be right lh ; 
i His overall opinion that Stevenson himself died ' 

: precisely at that stage In his Career where he 
: Was “passing from the phase of puppehnaster 
‘ to that of true creator.”-,' •.;> ' , . • •>.- . • ■ * 

•. ’'The great exhilarator''>-.that is his fipal 
■ phrase fob Stevenson! It Is a good. one, and it 
will stand also, aa epigraph and epitaph > 
.Pope H6nnesBy*s : oWn 6ffort|.fhfi busy! If e as 
: & pf6fe6slbi»l ■ author he> wrote several goodi . 
biographies. This one is elegantly composed 
and [every - page bears the Ifriprtafe'v; of ,'ia ; 
Sensibility which : fafe nTadja' Itself -thoroughly, 
rit bdme with its aubjeOt toafterj this #ide Of :• 
•.Idolatiy or s^-ide'faifUfatf^" 'V '■ 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 
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Problem No. 6709 

By Vo]ko Bortolovio 


Problem No. 67ifl 
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By a staff photographer 


Stealing a gllmpM'of a match at Forest Hills, New VorK 

%F 

Tennis Is on the upswing In the United States 

Europe’s tennis decline: 
can it be reversed? 





. ■ . . >v-vv- •. : 


White to play i 
(First prize. M 


and mate In two. 
laln-Post. 1955) 
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By John Allan May 
Special to 

Ti\e Christian Science Monitor 

* London 

- Behind all l^ie color and the drama of this 
.. .year's Wimbledon -tournament has loomed a 
. " really j serious question ; 

Can tepnis ey er come back, to Britain and 
r> iEUttrotf fulfill the role it 

V . pncBblayfed m^wvlited, 

' w^laystt tl^ydlted Bt&fetfl-’ <[■ vy-* ■" 
1 mean as a prime Sport — a major spectator 
sport, a major participant sport, a major TV 
sport, a major commercial sport and, finally 
as a major social influence? 

For modern (eruiis In these senses Is 
becoming an essentially American phenome- 


non, -■ 

It remains, of course, a national sport in 
Australia, tiut.at Ibe lop level even. most 
Australian tennls'ls played in the-USA. Indeed 
if any player anywhere In the worjd is tq make 


European championships at Rome, Paris and 
Wimbledon. 

But underneath this surface sparkle there is 
virtually no infrastructure. Even during Wim- 
bledon, with tennis taking over much of 
British television, one can find empty courts 
tn many localities nearby . 

In a relative sense — although of course not 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6707. Q-K15 

No. 6708. 1 Kl-06 threatens 2 KI-K4 
I1 1 . . R-K5; 2 K1-B5CH 
If 1 . . B-K5; 2 Kt-B4ch 
111 . . R-QG; 2 R-K5ch 

End-Game No. 2208. Whlto wins 1 IMIS. H-B: 

2 B-KI5, Resigns II 1 R*R: ? QxRi:h. K-Hi*. 

3 Q-B2cli, etc. 

Tal Game Collection 

Mikhnil Tal Is one ol the world's most ,i<|i|n».- 
9ive grandmasters. At twenty-live ho Ijnoliy ht.'UI 
the world championship Hilo. Uut.Mimg Him 
vinmk by lour points In 1960 but losing a n»linn 
match by live points in. 1961. As rncnntiy ,is l,<>.| 


Whllo 

White In play ,md mate in three. 
(F'irsi prim. Olympic Tourney, 1950.) 

End-Game No, 2209 
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r. r z ii i,riL” i r, ~w nn w.» n i., , nnn i a I- \ n j 0f ,ii n0 in 1 vmniK oy lour pomis in 1UOU mil losing , i riniirn 

fulfill the role it absolutely - tennis now is in decline in match by Jjv0 pQ|nl8 in 100J As fncill J,, y , IS i <4 .., 

i n ltt\mensfely magnified, Europe. Even In Communist countries, whore y Qar | 1B a cjaln tied tor the Soviet clirimpiunstmi 

itedSltfibsl ’ \l %*;:■•* ■" ^ great ettorta dye being made U) popularize \\, • (n any salecuon ol games Irani u Uhirnwnnni <n 
101‘t — a malar sneetator Ihe same is not making anything like the which he look piiit. Urn mnitw mvuvfctMv hn.ks 
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Ihe game is not making anything like the \ 
headway it could. I 

Here in Britain there are two Slnndunl 
reasons given fur this .situatiim: Ihe weal her 
and taxes.. H in true that Britain Is not blessed 
with a Californian climnte, and that British 
taxation Is so fearsome that no world class 


spoilsman can afford to continue living In 
Britain. But that Is not a full answer. Not even 
for Britain and certainly not for the rest of 
Europe, or the rest of the world. 

Billie Jean King thinks Ihe . answer is 
twofold: build more tennis courls for Ihe 


masses and vastly increase prize money for 


tournaments, 

But Is it as simple fts that? This is what 
world. tennis authorities' have been pondering 
as the drama of W imblcdon has unTolded. 
Drama there has been in plenty. 

Evonne Goolagong suddenly going off and 
getting married without evep telling her 
nrtentdr. ylc Edwards, then when she found he 
was hurt, healing what .might have been a 
breach with a typically happy Goolagong 
gesture, waving' and calling to him from the 
center court balcony as he walked by sol 
emnly below. 


Britain’s Virginia Wade, whose tennis has 
shown a marked improvement this year, very 
nearly being put out in the second round but 
saving three match points against herself and 




nl his g.uiios Ilf Fit 

Now English wrill’f Hnui/inl (..iffrrly li.i:. pul 
logothur ■Tal's IPO Husl G.mu"., ' |iim |ui|iii<>ii*»i 
by Pililliln (luinf-r ovnr. S‘J '»!,.) rtinw q.irur-. .«*• 
from Iho ponorl 11181-107:1 Ihuy mU» 
estingly anriolnlrnl with many dtiigr.iuv. In 
Iroduclory Clmptorfl toll ol Till ilm p.*r;,un In*, 
dovalopmoni as n cliasn gunluft. and lui. aval 
dfe'Jolion to the gnimv 

The gnmo bulow won for Tnl ii priirt lor iim 
besl attack played in Iho style ol Alukhinu ' The 
lournomeni wns in Moscow in 1901 


French Defense 
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Double desk with two low chests, two support legs, and a table top 


Children’s furniture that grows 


3 Kt-Q2 


4 KKI-B3 


6 B-Kt5 


6 Kt*P 


7 B-KV6 


8 KI-B3 


9 KtxP 


10 0-0 


P-Q4 

P-QB4 

Kt-QB3 

QPxP 

8-Q2 

Q-R4ch 


11 PxB 


12 Kt-85 

13 R-Kch 

14 0-06 

15 B-Q2 

16 B-K14 


17 Q-B8cb 


Larsen Again al the W 

Tlui ijiaiKinuihlor 

M ia s.Huwn m-, liquiing^styie -by - 

futirlli (KUiU.it OfOMSf*. ^ 

KobfiMfy Tims o*«nt 

ff-onu*hmeh hu men loo Itgid f! 

iblied a imii-iwmt 'n 

yrxK.y flA(fdion /ji.inumasW- w" . • jv 

f)ft l flv 'V >. -uwliitBSte 1 ^ r - 

Mis delcai ol IIIH Spanish B ,a 


Pumai fotlnwh 


Cheep In a Vineyard 

The Ihlrd annual Paul Masson cheS9 cham- 
pionships will be held In the Paul Masson Moun- 
tain Vineyard, near San dose, California, on July 
19-20. Players will be grouped according to 
Iheir ratings. Master, Expert. A through E. and 
unrated. Four or five round Swiss events are 
scheduled with a projected $10,000 prize fund 
The top tor Ihe masters is *1 .500, wilh generous 
awards to all classes of player 

secured .from Marlin E Morn- 


1 KI-KB3 


2 P-OKI 3 


3 B-KI? 


4 P-KI3 


5 B-KI? 


11 P03 


12 KR-K 


OWQ2 


SOP** 

fT'nJO 
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By Marilyn Hoffinan 
. ^ J " Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
The Finns care about kids. 

- They think they deserve a 
well-designed little world of 
their own that really works for 
them. They feel their furniture 
Bhould grow with them, from 
toddler through teen-ager ages 
and stages. 

One such collection is called 
Muurame. It 1 b made in Laht, 
Finland, by a 60-year-old com- 
pany that was established by 
Kalle Wikman and Is now run 
by his sons. The original old 
; cabtnetmaking traditions per* 

united states 
nursery and 
Htergarten 

VIRGINIA 
McMARTIN 

PRE-SCHOOLS 


sist, but the ultra-modem fac- 
tory today prides itself on 


Flexibility is the key word. 
Low-module storage chests 


industrial manufacturing with can be used as table bases or 
special emphasis.on quality, lined up against a wall and 
The designer is Pirkko cushioned to serve as seating, 
Stenros. Her very first pieces as well. 


were marketed about 20 years 


two-drawer 


ago. Each year since, she has form a useful low table, to 
refined and added to her basic which wheels can be easily 


designs. 


attached if deBlred. A handy 


Each piece in the group can drawer on wheels, to hold 
work well alone, or in com- extra bedding, slips under the 
binatlon with other pieces. Al- bed during the day. If the 
though a netf module width customer wants to stack chests 
was adopted this spring, any one on top of the other, he does 
new chest can still be used with not have to buy unnecessary 
any old chest, since depth and bases, 
height remain unchanged. If he wants to change the 



How an American school 
stopped vandalism 


By Robert P. Iley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Riverdale, Maryland 

Five years ago vandals broke into the 
Riverdale Elementary School half a dozen 
times during the school year, and broke school 
windows almost every weekend. 

Now the level of vandalism here Is near 
zero. Window panes remain whole, and the 
break-ins have ended. “It's as if an invisible 
moat surrounds the school," says principal 
Herman Schlemer. Additionally, there is little 
in school violence — although some 500 pupils 
come from the neighborhood — white, ethnic, 
low-income, low-adult educational level, and 
the remaining 200 are bused from nearby Seat 
Pleasant — all black and low income. 

Riverdale's success flouts the national 
trend. The nationwide cost of vandalism and 
violence is estimated at $500 million annually, 
according to a special study of the Senate 
juvenile delinquency subcommittee. Public 
opinion polls In some communities shoifr 
parents consider discipline, school violence, 
and vandalism as their schools' top problems. 

From now through October the Senate 
subcommittee is probing this whole issue. One 
thing Indiana's Sen. Birch Bayh, subcom- 
mittee chairman, wants to learn Is whether 
stridt discipline — classroom repression and 
school expulsion —helps solve the problem — 
or makes it worse. 

Riverdale's approach was a blend of reason- 
ing, individual attention, and human love, says 
Mr. Schlemer. Only as a last resort is 
discipline used. Since taking over five years 
ago "I’ve only suspended two kids." he says. 

Subcommittee investigators tentatively 
think harsh discipline counterproductive. 
They are looking for success stories from 
schools using other means. 


When he has had to be stern with a pupil Mr. 
Schlemer makes a point to seek him out at 
least once later in the day to speak kindly to 
him — so that the child understands he is loved 
although his actions have been disapproved of. 

Coupled with the school's reaching out to 
parents and community, this approach gives 
pupils such a good feeling about the school that 
they protect rather Uian vandalize it. Kind- 
ness, In addition, also unlocks the doors of 
learning for many youngsters. 

Al the core of the Schlemer approach, is the 
necessity of building one-to-one relationships 
between a teacher and every child in his class. 
It takes a long while and with same children 
must he done outside the classroom: "I tell 
my teachers," Mr. Schlemer says, "that most 
children you can ‘reach 1 at school — but some 
you never can. You have to get to know them 
outside school." 

Thus teachers take a pupil or two to lunch, to 
a movie, to sleep overnight at their homes, or 
for the weekend. One young teacher took all 
the boys in her class to a movie; then invited 
all the girls to sleep overnight. "They slept up 
on the third floor; her husband came up and 
told ghost star les, and they had a great time. 1 * 

Other educators In the area laud the 
dedication of the school's faculty. 

Dr. Harold C. Lyon, head of the federal 
government's Office of Gifted and Talented 
Children, once surveyed successful Amer- 
icans to see If it could be determined what 
factors contributed to their success. One 
thread ran throughout, he found: In every 
person's case, during childhood some adult 
had stepped out of his formal role, as teacher 
for example, and had known and related to the 
child as a friend. This special attention, Dr. 
Lyon belieyes, is a key to successful teaching. 


Directions for making a blouse 
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Children 2-5 Years 
Mon.-Frl. 9:00 to 12:00 . 

Child Care .■ 

Mon,,. Tubs., Wed,; ThuiC. 
.. end Fr|. until 4:00 

321 tad 931 Maaiuriin Bucfi Bhd. 
ManMtai fetch, CA 902M 
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— — arrangement later, he can buy 

australia l needed bases separately. He 

. can buy, optionally, deep file 

boarding and drawers or record racks for 

drawers, New bookcases, de- 

==* — llvered knocked-down, can be 

assembled without any tools. 

I : Cabinets can be added at any 

later time, and hung without 
I I \ wi the use of any tools. 

L jJ LA Tables can easily grow from 
■ H pre-school size to adult level 

pi I p by means of a quick change bf 

H k| support legs. A bench-i^ght 

H| ■ ■ table, by a aipiple jflip^yer,; 

cau bfe a bench for ata4dl«, or 
' "H H ataBld for atedii-eger. 

The same desk or table top, 

■ covered with durable white 
- ' plaBtlc, can advance as a pre- 

UlINTlMCTnUIER ' school plaiy surface to q high 
■ . nun I U *M I IIW tn . school dudent'B drafting table, 

BOARDING AND DAY : 

■ , SCHOOL • •' sembled frorb'twd low cheats, 

■ PDAnrc 1 1 0 ■ Je ^ i and 

, GRAPES 1-12 . . double table top. ■ •■.-i 

. - : -.-i- ; It r to the Finns themselves 

WAI MARIE DRIVE ■■ who benefit most ^ from the 

. i. MOUNT waverlev ; 

VICTORIA AUSTRALIA, : ^^2^: 

' ■ ALL STUDENTS ATTEND i Sweden.’,:, pealgji 
’■CHRISTIAN SCIENCE stores andlhBdoken^bUdren^; 

■■ SUNDAY SCHOOL ■ ! ' ' Workbench stores are the most; 

. '• • ;r k:: ~ 


Summertime is open season for home 
Bewers. The squared-off blouse is an original 
design by Stevens made here in Logan Tex 
coordinated fabric. It also could be made In 
two different solid colors. Or four. Each 
square requires 6/fiyardof fabric or lY* yards 
In all. Stevens shares the easy-to-make, one- 
slze-f lts-all pattern wl th Monitor readers : 

■ Cut pieces of fabric Into four 22-inch 
squares, using 44/46-inch fabric. 

• Mark them as shown on chart. Stitching 
lines B and C are about seven inches long. 

• Sew all four squares together, connecting 

between A and Bi and leaving open from B to 
C. ... 

; • Cut out neckline, using 6Vfc Inch radius. 
Finish with bias tape. 

• Fold into half, right sides of sections land 
S together, making a triangle. 


• Connect stitching lines B and C to each 
other on section 2. Do the same on section 4. 
This makes the sleeve seams. 

• Connect B and C tines on section 1 to each 
other. Repeat cm section 3 to make underarm 
seams. 

Hem by machine. 

It can be made easily in one evening at 
home. 
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How TV pours liquor into American living rooms I 

What 

the networks 
say | 

Hy a shift for respondent «/ 

Tho Christ inn Science Moijtpr V { 

•An AHC-TV oiTicinl soya f 

television : "1 think it's an ! 

style. ... I lliink you’ve 
the iicl iwl American scene." retool . 
Many of the 2-iii shows 1 

iiqum' 1aPLr ^ al,mSt /- 

One of these was “Police Story " f 
scenes involved alcoholic beverages | 


scenes involved alcoholic beverages *-2 
most involved drinking by police oflfcn. I 
NBC s vice-president of corporate aJfgfij 

RobertD. KtLsmire, was asked aboutiL • t 

“It’s quite normal for cops, when they® ! 
off duly, to stop at a bar,” says Mr.Kssnh 
“Not to get drunk necessarily, but to haves ’ 
beer or two. or whatever their tastes luj { 
them to. J- 

"I t also makes a logical gathering place, II 
you're a writer or director; it’s a way ol 
liringing people together in order to gd j 

‘‘tiling done in terms of plot and chars- I 

teri/ahmi" 

Itiehanl P. (litter, ABC’s director, Depat [' 
inent of Bi-oaili‘;oi[ Standards and Practices f 
iKnst Cuasl), says scripts are conslaty ■ 
edited in remove unnecessary drinking j: 
Scripts are covered with editing notes life | 
M nne drink is enough, ’’ “There is no ream j 
for drunkenness," and "Couldn’t he ordera 
i>eer instead nf the hard drink?" 

CBS TVs vice-president for program JW- 
lives m Uullywood, Richard Kirschner, s*p. 

“I think you will find for the most pari W ^ 
is not the hero of the piece who does i/H 
deal of the drinking." 

“I would Ik* tho last person toclalwSW . 
are never lapses, " says Mr. K as mire of 
'Tm sure that there are. But wo look forth* 
Ami if we see something ... a note 
the next day, or a phone call. . . 

NBC’s attitude toward drinking po 1* • 

vision Is that “alcuhol 1 b a drug . , . IheNo- 1 .... 
drug problem in the United Slates. . . . W 
token In moderation, il ia not necessarily # \> 
evll/'siiyKMr. Knamlre. ' - ^ 

Roes the liquor indualry push their proW 
In Hollywood? ; 

Not presently, according to liquor Iwj 
representatives and TV officials. But- wr. 
Kasmlre of CBS says that on a| ■. 

occasion In tho past five years orn th^ W|S 

a selling Job. 

"Editors working on the t 

discovered thot there was anjw“ ^ IP 
pushing of bourbon on all f- 
dramatic serials]," Mr. Kii****^^ ^ f ; 
did a little Investigating ^ 

Use bourbon Industry.' wj op« . ‘ 
the bourbon industry,- ..' 
some of these people, sending of ;; 

and so forth. . . TWe putast°P to IWtJl" . . 

lh ^Pou can’t eliminate ascen® Ui 1^* 

the cop and his lpformer are Ui a 

we do make every attempt to. ^ 
within the limits of the 
notewk official who la Jncharg® “ 
broadcast practices. .. nia«i * 
The. same official «ya , ^,«&ei8 : 

important kole in charpcterizauw^ * 
tough detective, a la Bsrnflby Jw'*- ■ ;■ .-g 



A Monitor survey: What the viewer sees 

. t U,? r ?* r, ?n ? ont ? n V manfor the government monopoly there said — • •«-- • 

that hfiaVv rirtntlnB 


•*/; ' W^SSwh vrSv the Swernment monopoly there said 

development" 8 er ^ for society because young people "be- 

—"The retention Cede, •• r “ II,Jr 18 what ,hey *“ ™ »> 8 TV 

' Nat ‘7^’a7ZT 3 The* Swedish agency protested that “If 
/ roaacasterg mere mortals wnulH iru in ii... iil. ii 


By John DliUn 
Staff correspondent-erf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

- NewYork 

Alcoholic drinks — from wine to whiskey — 
are featured on mpre than eight out of 10 
prlme-tlme TV show^oO U.S. networks.' 

Despite their own television code, which 
, calls fpr de-emphasizing liquor, the three 
major American networks have made liquor 
V the most cpinmon drink op TV. 

.. •^Jutatoro, from, this newspaper looked at 

"?*>« 


closely, say they hear very little from the 
public : about drinking on TV. Only occasion- 
ally, they repobt, does a viewer complain. Asa 

result, some officials say they just do not 
The Swedish agency protested that "if ^ ver ^«cli about it. 
mere mortals would try to live like they do on Lelters froin viewers can make a differ- 
televisioa ... we would be plagued by ence ' officlQls concede. So can complaints to 
problems." members of Congress, such as U.S. Sen. John 

Jn the U.S., liquor on TV has attracted tho °- Paaloro (D) of Rhode Island, whoso 
attention of officials at the National Institute M,b c°tomHleo oversees television practices, 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, a federally , Alcohol,8m Is America’s No. 1 drug prob- 

flinflpn rvrdanliaflnn ^ lAtn onhnpHInrf In .. 


~ uig iiHLiunai insiuuce 7, , .. — luiwnaiuu pruuucca. 

on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, a federally Alcoholism Is America’s No. 1 drug prob- 
funded organization. lent, according to tho institute. The U.S has 

DnnnlH Phalni dl>M a I . • RfUTlfl 0 million naasiuiA ikiWm _u 


oiiu mvunuiiBm. a xeaerai v 
funded organization. ? 

Donald Phelps, director of the institute’s 
Uiyisfon Of prevention, says that "television 
has been Irresponsible as it relates to alcohol:" 
In old Hollywood movies, says Mr. Phelps, 
people used to smoke cigarettes heavily. 

T °i?m Ti??’ " lhe glass “ ems to have 
substituted for the cigarette." 

Dr Morris Chafetz, director of the institute, 

rat/lfc nn hoc Kaah Im. » iii _ ’ 


-uv ,*uuio , yi regular, pnme-umB, evening r-T ** ; clU1, 

i* ™terWitaient programsand found that liquor Cha f etz ’ direct ° r of the institute, 

wascomhiotiplaeei „■ : ■ sayshehas been in contact with the networks 

survey ^ whieh Imralved -three ■ • a ^ ut ^ P°rtrayal of liquor 

viewers BnannAW il a • ■ ■ ■ On the filrWnvoa 1 .1 


V , .The; r survey - ■ which ■ involved -throe ■ • ? ^ 016 Portrayal of liquor 

- spaiiined Sore than two injnti3 He reports a "cooperaUve" 

. Each regular; weekly, show during pHmetSne ■ ^defromUwlnduslry. 

■ ll p.m.lwa^ yiewed aUhast lfour • : # < 2!L^ ftn8w ? r i 1 Br, phpfetz; Is not 

^? eS, ^ c ^ ln . ? few Ina tAnC€s when sh^ ; v he 

were dropped , by the network during 1 the au ^ Industry to bring about a' gradual 
survey period, \ : • Change In attitudes toward drinking on TV. 

’ *. A il 8 * 10WS were tope-recorded to achieve Nelw6rk o^dals, who watch their mail 

the nlghest possible accuracy. - 

, £SSS^:,.,;jtfhai U S. Of 


■ D ,,,v kllM U.a, lltUi 

some 9 mllllpn persons Who arc alcoholics or 
alcohol abusers. An estimated 1.13 million 
children aged 12 to 17 get drunk ol least once a 

WSCKi 

ltj* partly because of such problems that 
continuous pressure is maintained to keep 
liquor advertising off television. This Is done 
cooperation between the liquor 
and television Industries. But each Is aware 

KSft° Ve ! dvertiB0 ,!t l uor on TV could 
br T^ g o S^ ft ^ egU l at0ry actIon from Congress. 
Despite the advertising ban, though, liquor 

SfeTV^°L^r 0 f ^evWon 

anong many In iRe U.S. wl£5S 

aCevCn^dr/mT^' ^ iU * 


oflicials 





■ : conAumptipii ahown lti prngry^« - pack , on the amount of liqu or 

wSh" CBS« i^Ab^',: ^»cum Tv arhUOng, Future 

the Uk'wu ^^. *!“ of the ' 


. \<n wrv?iy s fwnd; W ^ • 

; i; ; " ] car ?r ^* ^ bir , 

[7) 'i;' , ?^ u#r wonoi«»iy )n: Sweden: A spota* 1 : ‘ 

“• •; : 7 ‘ i 7; ij: ' 



drinks milk, not alcohol, on 

official Bays: ;•/••■ . : lh . -Ip^.1 j 

"Docfc he? Oh* well. WeVe io lW ^ 
don’t watch. I don’t . watcM-J, | \ 
frankly. If anything, I nwnltor 
networks *' -i 

How much. Jp fact, do the f 

about their own track record wimUqow _ 

**If I you show . W a ate^ 
punctiliously monitored petioa -“JP?' $$■ 
Jlar to lhe one you have g* ; 

might beeducatlccaffor me,*' 

, Gilter. “The figure you 
: pretty High. It might require a recvaiuso • 
ourpoUclas," i*- . •' 

•.$ : i. \ " : 7 ;■ ■' *’ >' :!.i ' ' * v *w l 

■ ; - -*.f • ■ -!:,!. ;vC ; - i-- : v 
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Copying a mosaic that cheered Romans in chilly 
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Laying tesserae 
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The A’A-ton mosaic features animals, birds’, fish, Qrpheus, Neptune, water nymphs, floral patterns 


By Alan T. Band 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wood cheater , Gloucestershire 

If you wish to see the Roman mosaic floor 
that has been described as the finest outside 
Italy, go to Woodchester, Gloucestershire, in 
the west of England. But you’ll have to be 
patient. The Department of the Environment 
allows the mosaic to be uncovered only once 
every 10 years — and then Just for six weeks of 
viewing. The next showing won’t be until 1983.- 
Meah while, the mosaic is buried beneath 350 
tons of sand, carefully spread to protect the 
ancient surface frpm deterioration. 

But if you happen to be in the area on an off 
year, take heart. During one of its rare 
un veilings, -Robert Woodward, a local building 
contractor, was so impressed by the beauty of 
the mosaic that he decided to commission an 
exact replica which could be seen and appre- 
ciated by the public at all times. 

The replica, now in progress. 1 b being made 
by Brian Bull, one of England's three top 
mosaic artists. He is assisted by, his daughter, 
Tina, and his son, Paul. Mr. Bull has worked 
with mosaics for 20 years. 

The site for the replica 1 b a few miles from 
the original, al the village of Wooton-Under- 


Edge, some 15 miles from Bristol. A Baptist 
church Is being renovated to house the 
mosaic; this F buildlng was selected because Its 
floor area matches exactly the proportions 
needed for the replica. 

Painstakingly, Mr. Bull and his helpers are 
laying l'* million mosaic tesserae, which will 
cover 2,600 square feet and weigh 4Vi tons. 
These are mounted on four tons of stucco base, 
held fast by grouting cement. 

When completed, the mosaic project will 
have, cost Mr. Woodward a total of £100,000 
(about $240,000 >. 

Even as the work is in progress, the mosaic 
is open to the public to help recoup some of the 
heavy cost. It is.hoped that the project will be 
completed in September, 1975. ( 

The reproduction mosaic, meticulously laid 
from tracings and sketches, make in 1973, will 
be' the only one in the world of its size and 
type. It has been so constructed that, if ever 
the need arises, it can be lifted in sections and 
moved to another site. 

The mosaic features 12 animals, 12 birds, 6 
fish, Orpheus, Neptune, water nymphs, and 
floral patterns. Mr. Bull's one stipulation, was. 
that the same materials as in the original be 
used. The seven basic colors are: white 
(limestone), medium tan (Cotswold stone), 
dark tan (Bristol sandstone), gray (blue Has), 


Indian fair: the ripple of temple bells 


By Nergis Dalai 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Pushkar, India 
What strikes one first is the explosion of 
color — the flame-colored turbans of the 
men, the swirling scarlet, purple and tur- 
quoise skirts of the women, each eight yards 
wider decorated with fine mirror-work em- 
broidery that flashes and glints \vith . each 
, ®tep- Everyone is laden with Jewelry, even, 
■me aninjalB. Where else in the wprld tbiild 
one buy a sjlver nose-ring for a < camel, of a 
torquoise necklace for a bull? 

It Is the biggest and most commercially 
Profitable animal fair in India, and a re- 
nowned place Of pilgrimage, it is believed 
mat on the night, Of the October full moon, 
known as Kqrtlka,, Poornima. orw dip- in the 
sacred waters of the lak£ will r edeefr all-past 
sins. ; . ’ . ’ - 1 ' • •■-. ■ 

This, year there .'are 35, 000 animals at . the 
fair, and since this is Rajasthan, and desert 
country, camels predominate, selling ; for 
anything between |400 and W00 each. There 
are horses too, : thoroughbred^, half-breeds 
and the : small, sturdy. 1 Kathiawar ponies 
famoius for theirapead.. ; 

Pustdcqr Is a small city girdling a lakfc'and 
hurtched^ ^e^ shadow 'ipf the Nag : $lis, 

, part ps.the Aravalji range thqjt ciit$ through 
the Bartdyscrublflnd. v • ' ! . ' ' ; 
j - prayer flags fly frorh $&' 


gilded temples, from turrets, balconies, 
arches and cupolas, and are reflected In the 
lake like an Impressionist painting. The air is 
filled with the ripple and clash of temple 
bells, mingling with the prayers of thou- 
sands and thousands of pilgrims who have 
come from all parts of the country. They. 1 
camp on temple verandas and courtyards, 
under trees, beside shop awnings, in tents 
and even under theirbullofck-carts hitddled 
beslde'thasleeping animals. ’«£ . 

- - In the labyrlnlh or lefitf {q t hS'H 

lake, row upon row of stalls proliferate 
selling quilted coverings in brilliant colors, - 
ornate Jewelry, chunky bone bangles, silver. 

. $tlrrups and erpbqSsed saddles polished to a 
' ; High gleam. Here is such a marvel of life and 

- exotic variety that U seems the nucleus gf;aU 

improbable dreatm 1 / v; .;-. # . 

As darkness falls the lake shimmers with a .. 
thousand lighted floats. Legend has it that lf r i 
qn the night of the full moon* a boat made ,bf V 
■ leaves, with a small lighted wick inside, goes! 1 > 
. over; the water safely to the temple In the 1 
center of the lake, one’s wishes wil) all be . 
granted- Today there are not mahy who take 11 
• ■ the promise seriously but stllf the banks are 
thronged with crowds ' watchlhg. the. little 
twat? even when upldentlflabieto the fitok; ■ 

; Two days later the roads ate crowded; wltHt- ' 
; pilgr}ms returning hobte until the riekf year 
i ahd the next PuBhkerfeir. -S ' v 


light red (stock brick), dark red (brook clay), 
and brown (burnt brook clay) . Spectators will 
be able to view the replica from gantries 
erected oyer the mosaic. 

Mr. Bull considers this his greatest work — 
not only because of the size and beauty of the 
project but because the work "has put him 
inside the soul of the man who made the 
original. 

"1 even know how he thought," says Mr. 
Bull. And, after studying detailed drawings 
for two years, he will be able to replace In the 
replica pieces lost in the original. 


Laying the floor, piece by piece, has taught 
Mr. Bull things that even the experts were 
unaware of. He says, “The original artist had 
two assistants. I can tell where each day's 
work began, judge their moods, and tell when 
things were not going well; One assistant took 
off In the middle of a day’s work and never 
returned." 

But this will not be the case with the Bull 
family. They enjoy every minute of their 
Intricate task, wprthy of the fine talents 
developed by artists under the reign of some 
early Caesar. 
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Les femmes et le monde 

importn..™ nouaassiu^a lepou- ment de In Barbara Mikulskl, & V : .',V\ , S '= ■' Vv Vv-V. 


«Le simple fail qtie tant tic femmes 
so soient reunies en un groupement de 
lelle importance nous assurera le pou- 
V oJr », dtelara une d£Jegu6e a Ja Con- 
ference intern at ion ale de I'Annee de la 
femme qui tormina scs travaux u y a 
deux semaines & Mexico. Et e’est bien 

'ainsi. _ . . , 

Les six mi Lie femmes de toutes les 
parties du monde qui prirent part a 
In reunion tonuc sous les auspices des 
Nations Unies et a la * Tribune » non 
officiellc adjacent* npportdrent tours 
propres points de vue des ameliorations 
n^cessaircs au .rfilc de In femme dans 
la socidtd. Cette participation s’6tendait 
des detegitocs du * tiers-monde » reven- 
diquant un « nouvel ordre economique* 
jusqu’aux ftministes nmgricaines insis- 
tent stir la liberation de la femme. ,Ce 


de plus important. Barbara Mikumki, , % 

membro du Conseil municipal do Bolt l- -tV' \\ ^ 

more, declara rdeemment t un groups •/ V M 

de Now Yorknises que si les feminisles v - v- 

veulent reussir il faut qu’elles « arretent V- v h\ /»... .v . . . ' 

de parler de la Hb6ration de ,1a femme., .v. '.V * ft ■ 


et commencent & parler des droits de la 
-femme*. Lars de In reunion prepara- 
toire politique not ionnle des femmes, on 
reconnut qu’il nepouvnit etre question 
d'nbattrc les barrieres cles sexes sans 
se prcoccuper des pauvres. 

La logon pour les femmes - du liers- 
monde reside dans le fait que le statut 
economique des Americaines ne doit pas 
etre lour seul but. La d61£gu£c dc la 
Nouvelle-Zfclande, qui exprima des 


\ \ ‘ x / 




qui arrive fut done un reflet des Nations ~ cr aintes que dans le cadre du plan 
Unies elles-memcs : I'&pparition fre- adopte par l'ONU « les femmes devien- 




quenle dc desordre ct de- manque de 
progr£s avec des rencontres dans les 
coulisses, apprenant 4 ae connaitre les 
uns les autres ct & rcconnaltre les soucis 
de chacun. 

Le * plan mondial d’action » de dix 
ans, adopt6 par les membrea de l’ONU 
reconnatt k juste titre la n6cessite 
d'antellorer le sort des femmes pauvres 
dans les pays en voie do dfcveloppement 
tout en luttant pour leur 6galit6 en 
mati&re dc politique, d’instruction et 
d'emplol. Dep millions de femmes font 
face k des taux de mortal! t6 plus 61ev£s, 
a une diminution de denrees allmen- 
tuires durant-les p£riodes de pfenurie et 
&. une, qualltA de spina m&dicaux in- 
i&rieurc comparativement k ceux con- 
cernant les hqmmes ; pour elles, la 


Des iCpresenianEck rtc pays mieifx de- 
vcloppcs Jo roeonnurent, ainsi que le fait 


nent des dents plus efficaces dans une 
machine const ruite,* par les homines », 
pergut a juste titre la ndeessite im- , 
port ante de realise!* l'dgalite politique ct > 
sociale egelement, qui, il faut rcsp6rer, , 
devlendra bientfit une rdalitd aux Etats- 
TJnis, grftee a 1 'adoption de 1’amende- 
ment dans la Constitution sur l’6galit6 
des droits. 

Le succ&s rdel du rasscmblement de 
Mexico l rou v era sa realisation dans la 
poursuite de la « conscience grand is- 
sante » et dans l'nction politique qui 
doit s’cnsuivre. 

« Cette conference, comme toutes les 
conferences dc l’ONU a 6t6 ddsorgnnl- 
s£e », declare Barbara White, d£16guee 
des Etats-Unis. « Mais ce n’est pas ce 
qui importe id, Ce qui importc e'est 
une determination au niveau mondial 
aux tevmea de laqueUe les femmes dolr 
-vent; ^tru, llbres ot parttbipantea i part* . 
entiere dans lour sodete. Et coin c’ost 
rcvohitionnniro. v 
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Die Reehte der Frau 


„Die blofle Tatiache, dafl so, vielo Sorgo um die Famine an erstcr Slello • . 1 

Frauen sich hler veysammclt habai), stchen mufl. Barbara Mikulski, ein •: I ' • . r- 

wii-d .uns Macht geben 11 , gagte eine Mitglicd des Stadtratea von Baltimore, \ I ' V V.. I . ■. '* 

Delegierto auf dbr Internationaten Kon- . sagte vor kurzem zu oilier Gruppo von i ■ '■ \ ' • ‘i 

foremt im Jahr der .Frau; die kUrzlich Frauen in New York, daft die Femini- \ (..■ 

in Mexico City zu Ende King. Und dns sten, v/enn 'sio Erfolg haben wollten, f \ j 1 ■ . K 

au.Bocht. aufltSren miiDten, Uber die Befreiung ' 1 “ V • ’ V * ' * 

Die 6000 Frauen auc aller Welt Hip rter Frau zu veden » und anfangen, Ubep wln< ? 0 * w * «w« lhair fa« 

des yoni den Vereinten Nationen veran- . SSrSSjf de » r ^ er ^ scene In Mexico Clly whero women 

suite te Treffen und dje inofflzleUe ? or . ‘ 

„TribUne« nahebel besuchten, brachten P e “hlecht auferlegten \A / A mAn onH'tkiA . . 

ibbe eigenen Vorstellungen darUber mit, VVOITI©n QT\0 1116 WOuCl 

wps : erfpr derlich 1st, um die Rollover ; PfefieUet aein mUsse, wprde kUrzlich 

Frau In; der mbfisphllolieh Geseliichaft ' .' ' w * J ibljehen “ T Uo mere fact that so many women got paramc 

au verbe^sern. Die, Skala.der Auffas- 1 *- F - Amfimas Apsdruck together in such a big group will bring us Uarbari 

Bungen,relchte von den Dclegierten der power," said a delegate to lha International women 

S5 

amerikanischen Femlnisten diesichfUr ihr elnzi Ses Ziel sein sollte, den wirt- W ^! C c S X C ° C j !' And r, Shlly so. women 

die Befreiung der Frau einsejzten 0 Was schaftliehen Status der Amerikaner zu Jhe 6 0M women from around Ihe world who women 

geschah,. war efn SpiegeJbild der UN frlangen. Die Delegierte aus Neusee- attended the United Natlons-gponsorcd meet* Ing the 

selbsf: haufiges Durcheinander und land, die ihre 0 Befilrchtungen laut wer- Ing and unofficial "Tribune" nearby brought by con 

Vfangel an. Fortschritt, wahrend man g en IwB, dafl nach dem von der UN- With them their own perceptions of improve- Nation 

iich>‘ ^<die % i meals needed IH woman's mto in «nni<u v 
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Die 0000 Frauen aus alter; Welt, die 
das von den Vereinten Nationen veran- 




wm 




Wlndowwashom uaa lhair faat Uy rii,un»n n C*uwa« cn, " ,s 

A scene In Mexico Clly where women held Ihelr confw* n0i 


The mere fact that so many women got paramount Baltimore City 

Olhpr In cnith n Mn ..,111 ... t«. I ! i.tj ■■ omilO ” ‘ _ In 


Bungen ■ telchtp von den Dclegierten der 
„dritten Welt", die felrie „neud Wirt- 
schaftsordnung*' for der ten, bis zu -den 
amerikanischen Feministen, die sich fUr 
die Befreiung der Frau einsejzten. Was 
geschah,. war ein SpiegeJbild der UN 
selbsf: haufiges Durcheinander und 


f ‘ jjji 


in ■ IdK \^uf ' io: : wm 

: nehmcrji der .DN^Kptatoyen* an^enom- ^t e ^u, hoffen Jst wjii: dm Vntatntat^i 
men wurdei, Wted. zu^echt . anirkannt, ; Steateh durch den V^aBBun^szUsatS 
dafl.os notwendjg ^i da 8 Do® det Armen ^ Uber die ReohtSKletehhd^der Fran i S ih 
/ untdb den -FVeUen' der EntwioWungslhn-V. SSeig 5 XT:' |l ^T. b ^ 


■.*: >: • Bflalingswesens und )p \ vJfebung dei 

stee&eiV Im Vergteich zu den Mtac^ . uhd den daraUs • folnenden SlitkcSL 
i, ^ •, • hohpn Mil'Hnfrimvvnri FratipM plnp tifihpi'p. *' a _ • > pWWSn <p01 tiS(|hBn 


Women’s Year Conference that concluded this 
week in Mexico City. And rightly so. 

The 6,000 women from around Ihe world who 
attended the United Natlons-sponsored meet- 
ing and unofficial "Tribune" nearby brought 
With them their own perceptions of improve- 

fflc! , ‘!ieW' .'ecibymlt AnSS 

retninisls stressing women’s liberation. What 
occurred thus wais a reflection of Ihe UN 
itself: the .fre4uefit appearance of disorder 
and lack of progress with much behind-lhe- 
scenes getting to know one another and 
recognition of each other's concerns. 


Barbara Mikulski told » jje b 

women recently Ihal .jj ^Wting aW* 
succeed, they must sJJP ^ nWt 
women's liberation 
women's righu." The .recog 0 ! 
ing the bars of sexism must at IM 
by concern for the poor . Vagcss wfr 
National Women’s Political . , 

vealion lasl week 

The lesson for third-world * nalj* 

economic status of Anwteitfflj 
their only goal. ?* *'«*, K 


nonfarenz, wie vrauf- 
ilen UN^Konferepzen, herrschte grofles 
urc^mnapderV^-Bagtp i die aimerlka.- 
Isohe peleglerle Barbara Whtti „Doch 


rruuwn t* iiufTniion, wnai their only goaf. Tne m p*: 

oMMTftd thus, Was a reflection of the UN who expressed fear thalj^^^ 

te 5 U i : # appearance of disorder adopted by Ihe UN cbnferetK* 

and lack of progress with much behind-lhe- become more effective cog If i* 
wenes getting to know one another and machine” rightly pe™* 1 , J^tY **4 
recognition of each other's concerns. need for political and so^ ^rti the ! 

) WorW p '*" “ f actlon " adopted h^on/w t* wWevri 

w"? 1 ' r<x Wte‘ adoption of tb« ^ . 

•5®*^.-*°, improve the' lot of poor women In mmtto the Constitution. 

aoSSRSf 1 SS? «iuati The real sucde« d &***.* 

em P lo 3mient. ing remains to be ** 

lLi fnoH rf; f w mortality ratee, '‘consciousness ralslog 8,10 ^ . ^ 


;iS5S^fe?SB SSrtelsSstf 1 


I Ihrer, j^weiligen .countries 


p daB ftir v^ele Frauen j,qdQ Gesell^hait^oVdnung^elh iadlto '/Wal ftjr’-maily “'T* *^ ct ' tlw tlug ^ ah 0'~*: 

;; 3 -I^ Arbat d>r JWuhe wwt :J?t 1114. da.fl--Sle., -:dte.-i^ .rc^olftttonSr,^.: ;r: • ppiiiciptoits -to their'Seclwt®* 

-'ll - "..i u - '<■ / i.^» X-. %. ;r-.. C ;-rV ■irV* ?' '■■■ i'V,^ .* • y-\;- : V 
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Dicu est 1* Amour divin et 11 no nous 
fait pas errer dans un espace vide qui 
n’a pas dc sens. Chacun de nous a 
un role unique dans le plan divin. Le 
bonheur se manifeste lorsque nous 
sommes creds par Dieu et que Son 
dessein pour nous est entidrement bon. 

Christ Jesus nous a montro comment 
nous identifier avec l'Amour divin — 
en reconnaissant 1’omour que Dicu 
nous portc et en nous ainiant les uns 
les autres. 1 Mais cola signific-t-il 
que lo fnit dc simplemcnt accomplir 
de bonnes ccuvres uutour de soi rdsou- 
dra le probteme de notre identitd? Non. 
Le commondement de Jesus a unc 
signification benucoup plus prbfondc. 

La Science Chretien ne* 0 die ddcou- 
verle el londce par Mary Baker Eddy, 
qui con sac in louto su vie u dludier la 
Bible pour on retiror su signification 
spiriluelle plus pro fond 0. Elio i'tTit : 
•1 Le bon hour cunsislc a dire bon el 
u fairc le bien ; seul ce que Dieu donne 
et ce quTl nous uccordc le droit dc 
donner a nous-memos et a autrui, 
apporlc le bonheur ; le mdrtic donl on 
est conseieni rassasie le coour affame 
et lien outre ne peut le fairc. » -* 

La Science Chrdtiennc peut nous 
aider a devenir conscients de notre 
vraic valeur. Elle commence par fa ire 
ressortir que selon la Bible nous 
sommes l’image de Dieu. le bien, qui 
est Esprit divin ; done, en rdalite, 
noire vdritable nature doit etre spiri- 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

TrKtuclion de rar licit fellgleu* ptiaissant Bn angin* aur la page /no Home foium 
jijne iiaduclion Iranca.se «si initiate cheque semsine| 

Notre role unique 


tuelle ct bonne. Cette comprehension 
de l'homme on tant que reflet de Dieu 
est un point tres important en Science 
Chrdtiennc. Nous apprenons qu’unc 
image morlellc et matdrielle de 
l’homme est en fait unc illusion im- 
posde par un concept iimitd dc Dicu. 

A mesure que nous commem.ons a 
comprendre jusqu’a un certain point 
la presence infinie de Dieu el de Son 
amour qui embrassc tout, intelligence 
supreme, puissance et substance, la 
matieic et la morlalite commencent h 
perdre leur prdtention au pouvoir et 
mfime h la rdalitd. En fait, en voyant 
l’homme en tant qu’expresslon de l'nc- 
tivitd crdatrlce de Dieu, nous pouyons 
comprendre que nous sommes entlere- 
ment composes d’iddes spirituellcs. 

Mrs. Eddy dil dc l’homme : « Il est 
l'iddc composec de Dieu, y compris 
toutes les idees justes. * 11 Cette nature 
erode par Dieu comprend rindividualite 


dc chacun dc nous. Cela sign if ie 
qu’il y n pour chacun un travail in- 
dividual a accomplir, des ressources in- 
dividuclles pour pourvoir k cette ac- 
livitc, et des recompenses quo chacun 
peut reconnoitre. Nous avons 1c droit 
divin de revendiquer notre unite par- 
faite avec Dieu et de rossenlir la tend re 
assurance que nous avons noire prop re 
place dans Son plan. Cette place et 
ce bill dcvicnnenl appa rents lorsque 
nous echnngeons unc image mor lelle, 
limitdc dc nous-mdmes contrc un con- 
cept spirituel. Vous ct moi en fait 
. nous nous composons de glorieuses 
qualitcs spirituellea de Dieu — la joie, 
rinteliigence, 1 ’amour, 1’inldgtalitd, 
pour n'en noinmer que quelques-uncs. 
En comprenant cela, nous pouvons 
comm oncer a nous cstimer nous- 
memes ainsi que noire but divin. 

L'apprdciation juste avec laqucllc 
nous nous cslimons nous aide h fairc 


de nidme envers les autres. Nous 
commencons a voir nos colic gues et 
Les membrea de notre famiHc en tant 
que spirituals, exprimant les qualitcs 
semb tables a la nature dc Dicu. Sous 
ce jour-la, nous pouvons t rou vor notre 
veritable idontile spirituel le el en 
mcmc temps un modclc de vie satis- 
faisnnt. 

1 Vuir M.illliiuu ~ /o 77i* 

Mother Church /.-r 1902, p. 17; ‘Sfirarf cl 
Smite avec la Clef da HaiUtict, p. 't7 r ». 
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Ecrliurei.i'da Mary Baker Eddy, axisie avec le texia an- 

f ilate an regard. On peut each ala/ done laa Salles da Lac- 
lira da la Solanca ChrAiienne ou ie commander A 
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Unsere einzigartige Rolle 


L'Amour divin 
apporte 
la guerison 


Dans la Bible, Dieu nous fait 
cette promesse : «Je te guerirai, 
je panscrai tes plaies. » 

EsLce que vous nussi, vous 
desirez ardemment avoir i’as- 
surance que Dieu prend soin de 
vous et vous guerit ? Il faut 
peut-etre que vous parveniez a 
comprendre Dieu d'unc manierc 
plus profonde et plus complete. 
Science et Sante avec la Clef 
des Ecri lures est le livre qui 
peut vous aider. C'est un livre 
qui met en lumiere la bonte, le - 
pouvoir et I 'amour tou jours pre- 
sents de Dieu. • • " 

Science et Sante parle de la 
Constance de Dieu et de Sa lot 
qui guerit par la priere. Il vous 
montrera comment un change- 
nient de votre concept de Dieu 
et de tihomme peut apporter la 
guerison et la rdg^n^ration dans 
votre vie. 11 vous montrera com- 
ment les promesses de la Bible 
s'accpmplissent. 

HjVbus pouvez obtenir up exem- , 
plaire de ce livre eh; envbyaht ' 
58.00 avec le coupon qi-dessous. 


Miss Frances G.jCarlson ; V 

Publisher's Agent : . X, 

One Norway Street U ,’r ’* ' 
Boston, Mf, U.S.A. 02115 ‘ ; ' 'J ; . -V 
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Gott ist gottliche Liebe, und Er l&flt 
uns nicht in einem bedeutungslosen 
Vakuum umherwandern. Jeder von 
uns hat eine einzigartige Rolle in dem 
gottlichen Plan. Wir .sind gltickllch, 
wenn wir erkennen, dafl wir von Gott 
‘ erschaffen sind und dafl Sein Plan 
nur Gutes f Or uns vorsieht. 

ChriStus Jesus zeigte uns, wle wir 
" — -una_mit cier gottlichen Liebe identifi- 
zieren konhen — indem wir erkennen, 
dafl Gott uns liebt, und uns unter- 
einander lieben Aber heiflt das, dafl 
wir das Problem unserer Idcntit'at 
losen, wenn wir lediglich umhergehen 
und gute-Werko tuh? Nein, Jesu 
Gebot bedeutet weit mehr als das. 

Die Christliche Wissenschaft* wurdc 
von Mary Baker Eddy entdeckt und 
gegrundet; sie befaflte sich iln* Lcben 
lang mit der tieferen, geistigen Bedeu- 
tung der Bibel. Sie schreibt: ..Glilek 
besteht dar in, gut zu sein und Gutes 
zu tun; nur was Gott gibtund was wir 
uns selbst und andcren durch Seinen 
Reichtum geben, verleiht GlUcksollg- 
keit. Bewuflter Wert beffiedigt das 
hungernde Herz, upcl nicKts anderes 
vermag es.“ 3 

Die Christliche Wissensohaft ltann 
uns helfen, uns unseres wahren Wertcs 
bewuflt zu werden. Sie beginnl dam it, 
dafl sie uns zeigt, daB wir, der Bibel 
gemofl, das Ebehbild Gottes, des Guton, 
sind, und Er ist gtittlicher Geist; in 
Wirklichkeit mufl also unser wlrkliches 
Wesen geistig und gut sein. Dieses 
VerstSndnis vom Menschen als Gottes 
Wlderspiegelung ist ein sehr wichtiger. 
Punkt in der Christlichen Wissen- 
sehaft. Wir lernen, dafl ein matcriellcs 
und sterbliches Bild vom Menschen 
, tatsachliph nur eino Illusion ist, die 
uns durch eindn begrenzten Begriff 
von Gott atifgedrSngt wild. • - 

; .Wenn : ■ wir. beginnen, 1 bis zu : einqpi : i 
. gewi^eq Gradb ^Q.pnendl^hq.Geg^ * 
• vyart Gottes , unfl Seine a|les umfan- , ■ 
gende Liebe, allerhabene Inlelligenz, 
Macht und Substanz zu erfassen, be- 
ginnen Materio und Sterbliehkeit ihren 
Anspruch atif Macht Oder sogar- auf 
; \yirkl ichke i t ’ z u ' v eclleren- • Ja, wenn 

.wir den Menschen als ’ den Aiisdruck'. 
" der schdpferischen T3tigke(t ;;Gottes 
sehen, ' kdnneh wir verstehien,'' dafl wir * 

• selbst .vSllig aus ; geistigen Ideen ' 
stehen. 

s Mrs. Eddy &agt Vom Menschen: ;,Er-; 
, ;' ist die : zusamxnengesdtzte Idee Gotfep ■ 
uqd schlieflt ailc, riChtigen Ideen -if} ' 

, sieh/; 1 Diesps von Gott erschaffehe 
WeSen ^schlieflt die Indiv^dualitat ein^s 
j; j e den von . uns ein. Das ..heiflt, dafl 
V .es fur jeden Von uns irtdividuelte Ar- 
beit zu tun gibt, dafl fill' lene Tfitfg- .' 
j . koit besonders. vorgegorgt jst xmd: dafl * 
V uns. Frtiehte ‘ darays ■ drWachsgti; > 
; jeder- von uris erkeprieh. kanq^ 0 Wir. . 
haben.das. gottliche Rechtj UnSero vdll.-: ; 
' kommeno EJinheit mit Gott zu bean;-; . 


spruchen und die wohlUiende Gewifl- 
heit zu spiiren, dafl wir unseren 
eigenen Platz in Seinem Plan haben. 
Dieser Platz und dieser Plan werden 
fiir uns slchtbar, wenn wir ein end- 
liches, sterbliches Bild von uns selbst 
gegen den geistigen Begriff cintau- 
schen. Sie und ich bestehen tatsachlich 
aus den Herr lichen geistigen Eigen- 
schaften Gottes — aus Freudc, Intcl- 
ligenz, Liebe, Vollkommenheit, um nur 
einige zu nennen. In dt-m Mafic, wie 
wir 1 daran festhalten, beginnen wir, 
uns selbst und unseren gottlichen 
Zweck zu sdhatzen. 

Wenn wir uns selbst richtig ein- 
schhtzen, hllft uns dies, anderc eberiso 
einzuschtUzen. Wir beginnen dann, 
unsere Bekannten und Angehorlgen 
als geistig, als den Ausdruck gottahn- 




licher Eigensehaften zu sehen.. In 
diesem Licht konnen wir unsere wirlc- 
liche geistige Identitiit und mit ihr 
eine zufricdenstellende Lebenswcisc 
finden. 

1 Sichc Mauhiius 22:35-40; - Misuifje In 
The iUo//tt’r Church for 1902, S. 17; :l fl'i/- 
seme haft und Gesundheit mit Schliiuel ;ur ‘ 
Hcili/icn ScUrift, S. 475. 
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Copley Square fountain. 
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Embroidery 

Amid the ordered orb of shouts and tuckets, 
This scholar restores Cicero's ombroidery, 
FYom Us vellum tomb to a sympathetic station. 
Mentally he decorates the margins, 

With combats, courantes and ducal sneezes, • 
Concluding In an arabesque of scorpions, 
Around the Keeper of the Giraffe, 

Whose powdered bat, 

Failed td save the duke's tallest servant. 

David Andres Bershtein 


I am not one o! those adiills who believes much In tiie . : 
Innocence pf small children. Aqd.wheh It comes to their 
ighorancv. I'm even less persuaded.; Remember that 
T6m Lehrer song about' what used to be known as "the 
new math”? "It's so simple, so very simple/ That only a 
chi-eld can dolt!" 

I think of driving the farmer's tractor. The other 
if into B magnfficMtly inextrlcaWe skid^ln 

. Undoubtedly fiW GreatDecelye* .Take; Tama\h. :' i‘ . r 

;• Or, more accurately. be : taken byT&mslp. FV a rtdei’ 

.imnfel 1ib*lu-CVu» 


i. VV 


v!- : 

; ^pi^ng twoh^ra' SS’b^de 111 dad h * ^ 0t> ^ 

, . , ‘jvo.^y counting them out. Eventually she is satisfied 

; that each have exactly the same number 

“W;, begins, she takes my knave of .-hearts She' > 


; ^oukhpw, 

1 uncertain how weU l'h^ beeri brought:up.'AfmcaU 

I'm onlyaviSUpr.; . ; 

•; : * "Of course, ’ r J qiu^r^alreid^'iiif itiy ^uard:; 

. •{Rlght. l^t's pljty ' Beggar mynelghba'^ Sbedeitverd' 
■ihls non seqult'ur straight frqm mb hip as lril .weMi b 
dequitm-'.* And iyjib am I to Judge 1 ? #riy n^nUte how sji$ 

, .;jnay slandori her bead. and t- can’t do thqt'to savbmy 

j ]’, v* ' "'l 

qf • ?’ t J.‘j s .■ .•( j *" * '■ ' ■ t 


’ r.^ .- r W^nau a aozenodamentsahd S knfiva J 

. , ^ 0Ce ^- and aklnp Mu 

^ W* pH^lncreaseTA^ 33 ' 

■MK-- "Tf^ u tb?mpr^«nd she's Cleaned the hoiird. -• ; 

. -^Tr^r ^^H/orbel^ ■ 


® «v ‘“siv rik , 

number ; of . minor figures, 
down, oddments phd A knaya! J 


none of that kind of thing. Her face Implies: Youlod- I 
won. No redress.** 

"Now Palral " she announces. um u oAiH 

"You mean Pelmanism.*' I try to assert a ntw*"" 5 
, dominance. 

"No I don’t. 1 mean Pairs." 

So the Cards are spread all over the carpet “P 1 
down. 

"There," she says. ^inypirt 

"You start," I say. This is pure allrwjr. 

- oh, and ot course, & little bit of the ^ 

and skill: this game, at least, f 'lortB-' 

: (without wanting to boast » I've rsmv* 1 ? g" ^ly 
have an excellent visual memory. ) M 8 . 
fair to let my opponent kick off. . ■ ■ , A „ rna irsbefor« 
And she starts badly. \ find three or [Jjrtfculflrly 
she finds one. liven she narrowly .JJl molW 
easy pair. "Go on," I aay, all kindness* n 

jW ..:;S|»find8 the pair.Thcn anolhfn flj# 

• ihi'M; she Bnds two more pairs- The 
i . e«hly Until there are only about «ve or sixjP 1 . . 

Is Tarns in’s turn. One pair right Two • ..L ^le. 

She picks them all correctly. 

. and proceeds With patient 
8yfltcmaticidly the spoils of hmr uodpubtwij^^ ^ 

, doesn't count them quickly In pairs, sne 
' one alter the ol her. . with relish, 1 - jp 3 
At lasishe aaya, "Kow many'vfl yUf 1 8 01 ■ 

.•■■■ •• I tell her. 


Pause. (To rub it In). . ' , tf0 i seven^ 

Then - 'Tve got more than yop-J, 1 * ^ . 
Thafd more than you've got. isn't il r • : 

Yes,^ ma’am. Hial^ 's more than thre ^o*- 
. So much foe lambs in spring and U brd^’ 

i And if ypu don’t beljiiv* «»; W . r - 

who is riot so riiuch bigger^ "M 88 ^JJJJJtqphef 


‘>i -'t- 

•i ..'■l " 
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The Monitor's religious article 


My son, age nine, 

is on the telephone. 

He dials a number, 

speaks with a friend about the speed of light, 
and then, abrupt, hangs up. 

No Innuendos complicate his life. 

He watches television, 
studies, feeds his cat, ' 
eats pretzels, 
plays a game at chess, 
laughs, tells a riddle, 

asks “What time will Dad be home tonight?" 
He Is so lean and quick and light, 
who runs like water through my life, 
these clear, uncluttered years 
□owing, like some small mountain stream, 
toward Us predestined river. 

Every day 
I try to practice 
letting go. 

Joan Stern 


You can 
go home again 


June is the month of roses, bird calls, weddings, and 
reunions. I seldom let June pass without ray going back to the . 
university where for many years l taught the young when 
they were not teaching me. Perhaps I should say white they 
were teaching me. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said that a man must keep his 
friendships in good repair or he win one day find himself 
alone in the world. A college reunion is an occasion for the 
repairing and the renewing of MendHMpB.lt is the BprtngUnie 
of the human spirit. Often, conversing with persons who had 
been students of mine in the gone green yean, I have the 
sense that there has been no break in the continuity of thought 
and feeling, merely an interruption. 

Warmed and refreshed by memories of the reunion from ' 
which 1 have Just returned; sitting here under a tree my 
father planted years ago, sitting here listening to the gentle 
eternal voice of a p awin g brook, I realize that what is said 
when persons long separated come together again, is not of . . 
first importance; but the revitaUzing of human rdaUenshipq • 
1 '• ’• 1 

, They say yon can't gohnne again. But of course that is not ' 
so. you edit go home again, but you cW't stay. A reunion is, tli' , 
part, * Journey into the pest And a Journey into the past is not 
a bad thing so long as you don't getstuck there, so long te you 
don’t try to substitute the past for the present That is what ' 
Justice Shallow did, as reader* of Shakespenuiril) remem- 
ber. Shallow spent ail Ua time (In flamy IV, port Z) pupating ; 
m emories, Mag to improve the psst by dressing it in fancy , 
clothes Bad never worn.: Old Jack Fahtaff, on the other 
hand, if b^.tSd venture lnto the peat to heir the chimes at 
m i dni g h t once again, never gave up living vtvkfly ln the . 
preeeut. One who Uved vividly in the present can revisit the 
part wltlwitbe c o m i o g en t rap p ed by it 

Shfipg here, re nienaber in g events of Hie past week; 
recaDhlg hdir little riyildets of thought and f eeling morged, w 
; it^ were, into one greet stream of consciousness, I ponder the 
oMoMp Htow ophicalprob^i^pe rniBn e i^ 

Xhave no thha to go Into that now. Something 4- this voice of 
the brook, jpnriisps — tells me to take my typewriter to my 


Our unique role 


God is divine Love, and He does Dot have 
us wander about in a meaningless vacuum. 
Each of us has a unique role in the divine 
plan. Happiness starts by knowing that we 
are created by God and that His purpose for 
iis Is wholly good. 

Christ Jesus showed us how to identify 
with divine Love — by recognizing God’s 
love (or us and by loving one another.* But 
does this mean that just going around doing 
good works will solve our identity problem? 
No. Jesus' command goes much deeper than 
that.- 

Christian Science was discovered and 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy, who spent a 
lifetime studying the Bible in its deeper, 
spiritual meaning. She writes, "Happiness 
consists in being and in doing good; only 
what God gives, and what we give ourselves 
and others through His tenure, confers 
happiness: conscious worth satisfies the 
hungry heart, and nothing else can."** 

Christian Science can help us become 
conscious of our true worth. It starts by 
pointing out that according to the Bible we 
are the image of God, good, who Is divine 
Spirit; so, in reality, our real nature must be 
spiritual and good. This understanding of 
man as God's reflection Is a very important 
point in Christian Science. We learn that a 
material and mortal picture of man is really 
an illusion imposed by a limited concept of 
God. 

As we begin Vo comprehend in a degree the 
infinite presence of God and His all-embrac- 
ing love, supreme intelligence, power, and 
substance, matter and mortality, begin to 
lose their claim to power or even reality. In 
fact, as we see man as the expression of 
God's creative activity, we can understand 
ourselves as wholly made up of spiritual 
ideas. 


DAILY BIBLE VERSE 

Every day win 1 bless thee; and I 
will praise thy name for ever and 
ever. „ 

Psalma 145:2 


Damask rose 

By a New England cellar hole 

Some farmer's wife one day in life, 

At dawn, perhaps, or gloaming— 

Set down this root, the first pale shoot. 
To keep her heart from roaming. 

The cabin yard was bare and hard, 

And yet she had her yearning— 
Damascus far and Persia's star 
. And all Romance returning. 

So here lt grows— her Damask rose. 
Though all the fam tedying; ; 

Its petals hold Us ring of gold — ! . 

Tl»ditfciii*ra^ 


Mrs. Eddy says of man, "He is the 
compound idea of God, including all right 
ideas."* This God-created nature includes 
the individuality of each of us. It meanB there 
is individual work for each one to do, 
individual supply for that activity, and 
rewards that each one can recognize. We 
have a divine right to claim our perfect unity 
with God and to feel the warm assurance of 
our own place in His plan. This place and 
purpose become apparent as we exchange a 
limited, mortal picture of ourselves for the 
spiritual concept. You and I actually consist 
of the glorious spiritual qualities of God — 
Joy, intelligence, love, completeness, to 
name only a few. As we know this, we can 
begin to value ourselves and our divine 
purpose. 

The proper estimate of ourselves helps us 
to value others in the same way. We begin to 
see our associates and members of our 
family as spiritual, expressing Godlike quali- 
ties. In this light we can find our real 
spiritual Identity and with it a satisfying 
pattern for living, 

•See Matthew 22:35-40; •* Message to The 
Mother Church for 290 2, p. 17; tScience and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 475. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


The silly 
season 

There are a lot of good things to be said for summer. 
Remember winter and you'll have most of the 
arguments well in mind. But beyond the obvious 
distinctions that make summer a climate of reward* 
winter a climate of punishment, one advantage to June- 
July-August often gets overlooked. 

When summer arrives, history slows down. 

Just think. Until September Paris w ill not dare 
pronounce a New Look in fashion. New York will not be 
allowed to hall another Best First Novel of the Decade. 
Washington being Washington may insist on digging up 
a scandal — a small one. But hush, little children, hush. 
Teddy Kennedy won't have to deny again that he is 
running for president. Until September. 

In a world nearly hysterical from change, summer 
has become human nature's (as well as Nature’s) 
necessity. In the summer we all can live at the pace our 
fathers lived at in the winter. 

That slow? Well, maybe not. But the summer self is a 

oh C. Harsch 


OPINION 


different personality from the winter self — less dutiful 
perhapB but more aware, more likely to take time. In 
the summer, along with the tan, everybody gains a 
Mediterranean soul. 

Summer, said Christina Rossetti, is the season when 
“one day in the country is worth one month in town." 
Polls indicate that people are happier living in sight of 
mountains and bodies of water, as they are more likely 
to do in the summer. Who needs a poll to confirm the 
Belf -evident? 

-Even in die city, on a frorit stoop or around an open 
hydrant, summer brings a sense of space. The law of 
perspective is: Outdoors the ego exists on a different 
scale than Indoors. < • 

So summer is the season when people take the long 
view of themselves. Only they put off doing much about 
it until after Labor Day. 

Summer is the grace period for the Puritan con- 
science. No bills due for 90 days. 

Who can really worry in the summer about his or her 
career? In the summer you keep forgetting two things; 
to be anxious ; and to be ambitious. 

. Summer is a terrible time for the, workaholic. He 
survives only through that simulation of winter — office 
air-conditioning. 

Summer defrocks the overtivilized man. Sun and 
warm water invite him to bare himself as much as local 
customs and his own notions of decorum permit. But 
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the ultimate liberation is to walk barefoot When bi 
actually touches the ground, messages get sent 
and forth in a code addressed to the primeval memo™ 
And as people go native, the possessive inS 
seems to ebb. One is never more consciowth f 
ownership requires constant care. UUtt 

Summer is the seuson when people fantasia* escam* 
from what they arc ihe rest of the year. R j s eaav , 
fantasize but, alas , hnrd to plan in (lie summer. ' 10 

Summer is enough to turn a man into a philosophy 
if a slightly sun-struek one. Certainly summer Is ifa 
time when people most nearly H ve iu the Now. 1110 
A summor's day gives an illusion of forever. Surely 
this sun, this greenness, tlieso smells of fuil floweS 
are too palpably present ever to go nwny? 
knows better, even as everybody conspires id Uienwri 
of Endless Summer. And so one presses summer 
palate, like the season's fresh fruils. 

In journalism summer is known os the "silly season " 
Readers (so the assumption goes) con be titillated only 
by trivia— the popcorn and salted peanuts of the news 
Headline stories about a swimmer who loses his toupee 
in the surf and a week later finds it serving os a nest for 
a sea gull. That sort of thing. 

Still, if the season is a little crazy, it is crazy in a nice, 
universal, cycle-of-life way. And when history returns 
from vacation in September with all its obsessions still 
in place, who can say that the silliness of summer 
doesn't have its won wisdom? 


■Mm 




The perplexity of modern governments 
over the problem of inflation reminded me 
that there wbb once an Inflation worse, 

1 considerably, than any Innation which has yet 

.a- tappaned among the modern industrial de- 
t ‘ mocracies — arid also that it was met and 
metered by a gOvemment which recognized 
• , that li had to be stopped. • 1 ‘ 

<r' ’ • ' Germany of the Weimar 

’W exactly What dfln3fi^ ; then, md W tfo 

German Government met and mastered Its 
inflation problem. 

The cause of the German inflation was 
unusual and bears no relation to present 
conditions. The Western allies who had de- 
feated Imperial Germany in 1918 were deter- 
; ; mlned *o “Hect "reparations." They imposed 

upon Germany a scale of reparations pay- 
ments which John Maynard Keynes, the 
; . economist, estimated was . three times the 

cepaclty of tho German people to pay. Any 
attempt to collect such a sum, he reasoned, 

' V0ul, d «dy reduce their capacity to produce 
; . and to earn. It would be self-defeating. But the 

allies insisted.. When German payments 
lagged, the French and Belgians Invaded the 
; Ruhr and attempted to collect their repara- 

' Uons by force in the form of coal, end 


industrial products. The Germans went on 
strike. 

Since the Industries of the Ruhr were 
essential to the entire German economy it 
meant that the German economy was vir- 
tually strangled. Inflation took off. 

. The time span Involved was brief. 

The unrealistic allied reparations demands 
were announced in January of 1921 when (he 
German mark was worth about es to the 
tolar , Inflation grdw fairly slowly al first. In 
' January of lKQ the iriark stobd at 192 to the 
dollar. By July l( was 500 (o (he dollar. Bui (he 
big jump came when (he French and Belgians 
invaded ihe Ruhr In January of 1923. By 
August it took 4«A million marks to buy a 
dollar. By November It had gone to 4 trillion to 
the dollar. 

That was when the German Government 
took matters in hand and when the Western 
allies realized that their reparations policies 
were self-defeating. They trimmed down tho 
reparations to a hearable level . 

The remarkable thing about the story is that 
the German inflation was then corrected — 
within three inonths. ’ > 

Here Is where we come to matters which 
can have some relevance to these times. There 
was In Germany a roaring inflation. It was 
halted in its tracks. Germany has had a stable 


currency ever since — one of the most stable 
in the world. How? 

It was done by first issuing a new currency 
at one new mark to one trillion of the old. That 
meant a rate of 4 marks to tho dollar which is 
close to what it has been much of the lime 
since. (Today the German mark is up to 43 
cents — or, the dollar- which used to buy 4 
marks now buys only a little over 2 marks - 
which is one measure of the present American 
inflation, and why Gorman prices seem so 
high to American tourists, but not to Ger- 
mans.) 

Next was the problem of keeping the now 
mark stable, which, of course, was (ho liard 
and the Important part or the operation. 

That was done by issuing a very limited 
quantity of the new marks and by not letting 
any government department or private in- 
dustry have more than its budget authorized 
or its earnings Justified. 

For government this meant that every 
department of the German Government was 
required to live within Us income, which also 
meant dismissing surplus employees. For 
business and Industry it meant no borrowing 
to support a payroll beyond earnings. For 
everyone, it meant a sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment. 

Within three inonths prices were falling. 
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imhl flteS ? a i! K . remlin hasat least as many “ leader of (he defunS Ptmm rori^of SS?* to J? Iorat ? a #<wp in Czechoslovakia 

problems in ita foreign relations as its Western liberalization the lata J oso^ShLS^h »£f em P lo y harshest repressive 

partner in detente. Not the least Is Czechosfo- Italian Commimi J pohT, . meU, o <l8 against dissidents: Husak after all 


::&.on'- rgf,y - dU<! 4 

The moro Indetxmfeni rftt* 

tier at least with 


i , •?*' . European vpmmu- publtaatibo ot hls * - • - ' ’ 

! ' v ■ 


'force against the will of themajorii 

11! f 5 

ii . 

:; :j . “nsequen^es of; the. 1909 Soviet invasion was ^ ^ro^emiS^to ar^ the demo^a^';; 

^ ^ li? . ■ Mi " v. ; 


25S ao ® aer :W et Iturn up In the 

underground pres^), complain about the&w 
viet unwlllingnesSto pCrmltan Station^ 
ihe Czech ecohonty i^ore in line witttbe 

(Jountry^ : ptouplure and needs and w 
W l ira* with thTSsto vS 


Within six montlis imemploymeot was ah 
falling as business and Industry steadOy 
improved. Thu price wns acceptance ot 6 
months of high unemployment. The rmri 
was a sound and prosperous economy. 

11 sounds hopelessly old fashioned and 
"square." Today's economists insist Uni It b 
possible to regain economic stability villnl 
the price of tlac interim period of Ud 
unemployment. They mqy bo correct D 
watch with fascination to see whetlvrfr 
British can overcome their inflation riU 
accepting n rise of unemployment. We tad 
hope that there is 0 Iscllvr way than lhe«®& 
Germans user I to slop inflation in 1923. 

Hut it remains us un interesting fact Wl» 
Gcrnuin infintlon wna stopped cold inNWJ 
her of lUZt mid liinl by spring of JW 
Germans were back nl work with a ito® 6 
sound currency. They have been dotoj 
economically ever slnco. 

Tlwlr winter of 1923-24 was hard, with 
breadlines. But It is not tho pangs of t» 
winter which Ihe Germans remeobffJJ“ 
horror to this day. It Is rather the 
months of inflation which wiped vA 
savings and the values of the great Germ® 
middle class and thus produced the mts 
lions and Ihe resentments which became 
raw material of Adolf Hitler’s poUtka 


partV card can bo bought, twie * 
underground paper slate*- ^ of 

Meanwhile, there htf ***” waicbed 

Bohumil Hrabai, author of veto 

Trains,'? a subtle satirist io Uje ! He 

who had never been involved j" .^hcausc 
was biacklsstod by the Husak 
his writingdid not fit into ihe «Jw 
■fconons of sodaltot realism, m g 

4dim' f V now published In the .ofnew PJj^. 
wrjltoh In such crude and 
guage, that, according to the 
U was written by some 
HrftbaJ signed It and now 
. The majority of wrliers { Wj^onawi ^ 
gists, philosopher*, fltauMkers, JJV ^ 
continue to defy, the regime- 
material conditions are rapMy®^^ jobs 
Many are unable to cope »W| ‘ JSoUk 

they have been essighed to wd 
dwindling. The latest Issue of an a 
bulletin contains an appeal to ^ 
the West'? to do everything 
The.quedtion'is whether anylWw^ ^ ss 
,be done ^ jd :dtake ; 

obstacle to Mr. Bre*hbev*f closely 
timetable for getting Qommumsw ^ 
before beret ires. • '■ iV 

JrviMr. Tynakytao Cjifc'h writer 
to ihe Uni ted States -. : : ; ■ i 
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Tinkering with apartheid 


By Henry S. Hayward 

Pretoria, South Africa specifically denies this. It says there is no 
Is apartheid really changing in Prime truth in the claim that recent legislation would 
Minister John Vorster's land? open the country’s hotels and restaurants to 

The question is asked repeatedly here and all races equally. It said so in a full-page 
abroad . advertisement in Die Transvaler , the National 

Are at least the beginnings of a shift from Party newspaper. It did this pointedly just 
white supremacy rule to equal rights for before some important by-elections which it 
blacks yet in sight in this stronghold of . then won. 

southern Africa? The Prime Minister, moreover, said last 

It would be highly significant to report that March that separate facilities tor whites, 
this is the case, and Borne whites sincerely blacks, and Indians remained the ideal. If that 
believe it to be so. But the official evidence is not apartheid, the distinction is hard to see. 

still seems to point rigidly the other way. More recently, Interior and Information 

True, some surface improvements in racial Minister Connie Mulder emphasized that 

policy have been introduced recently, and although the government is moring away from 
more are sLiU appearing. It would be a some forms of racial discrimination, it would 
welcome moment for critics of apartheid, not accept Integration of the races as Us 
including the United States Government policy. 

among others, to say these were forerunners “Moving away from discrimination does not 
of a truly basic shift. mean that we are panicking and running away 

But that fundamental pillar of apartheid — because of what happened in Mozambique," 
permanent separation of the black and white Dr. Mulder was reported as saying, 
races and white minority control of the Again, this sounds like apartheid, even if a 
national government — remains totally un- certain amount of discrimination is removed 
changed at this stage, as far as a neutral out of necessity. 

observer can see. Such high-level statements are regarded at 

To contend otherwise, according to Infor- least partly as being necessary assurances to 
manta here, is mere wlshfulthlnklng. the conservative, pro-apartheid majority of 

Yet one does encounter intelligent people the National Party that its long-term racial 
who read a great deal Into the current policy is not being eroded by current moves, 
easements. “South Africa is really changing at Well aware of this party sentiment, Mr. 
last,", enthused a Rhodesian resident this Vorster has moved with extreme caution and 

correspondent talked to recently in Salisbury, skill in making reforms and changes. So far 
“Look at the Way they are abolishing restric- they are cosmetic rather than drastic. He 
flora on tracks la hotels^’ - "* ^ — -appli es the s ame formula to his offers of 

-■ But Mr. Vorster's ruling National Party detente with black Africa, another policy hiB 


own rightwingers look upon with great dis- 
trust. 

As was shown in the parliamentary session 
recently finished in Cape Town, Mr, Vorster 
and some of his ministers are ready to grapple 
with basic changes and feel this Is the temper 
of the times. But the Prime Minister’s 
dilemma is that his mandate at the polls conies 
from people who feel quite the contrary about 
change. 

Thus one gets the impression that the 
government Is chipping away at its own 
monolithic apartheid structure, built up over 
the past 27 years of National Party rule, 
without really wanting tp change Ita face too 
much — and certainly not intending to bring 
the monolith crashing down. 

The chips nonetheless are impressive In the 
aggregate. They Include urban property 
rights for blackB, the ending of restrictions on 
Indian travel and residence, permitting blacks 
to eat In dining cars of luxury trains, mixed 
Rugby and cricket teams, and easing of job 
restrictions for blacks and coloreds. 

On this fatter point, however, Minister of 
Labor Marais VUjoen stressed that "whites' 
jobs" now being opened to blacks would 
revert to whites if South. Africa slid into a 
recession. At present, there are more jobs 
here than white workers to fill them. But if 
this changes, the warning 1 b that the black 
man will be forced to go and this particular 
form of discrimination will return. 

Mr. Hayward (s the Monitor '« corre- 
spondent In Africa. 


Charles W. Yost 


How long will Egypt wait? 


Egypt wants peace. There can be no doubt 
about that. . 

With a population of 38 million, still growing 
at an astronomical rate, cities whose essential 
facilities are strained to the breaking* point, 

. food Bupply just, barely sufficient and never 
secure, industrial development constricted by 
lack of capital and know-how, Egypt clearly 
wants neither further war nor another costly 
period of no war-no peace. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
assume that these burdens and necessities will 
oblige Egypt to buy peace at any price, or 
even to renounce war Indefinitely. 


lution 242 or, aa long as it is neither a substitute 
for such a settlement nor an excuse for 
prolonged postponement, another interim 
agreement for further disengagement in the 
Sinai. 

Such an interim agreement would obviously 
reduce tensions and improve the atmosphere 
In the Middle East. It would be valuable either 
in and of itself or as a propitious prelude'to a 
return to Geneva for the practical negotiations 
required for an overall settlement. It would 
buy some time but it would not buy a great 
dealoftime. 1 

In the Egyptian view, suejh. a further 
disengagement in the Sinai should be followed 


1 11 ill in llji i in 


that In oUr turbulent age nations! pride and' 
passion almost always? override BimpIe logic , 
and practical pelf-taterfest. Egypt will ' hot 
accept the permanent loss of any territories, 
noi- will it wait too long for their recovery. It 
will not make a peace separate from Syria, 
Jordan, arid the Palestinians, nor will it accept 
an . interim agreement which prevents it, at 
the time 11 considers appropriate, from asdst- 
ingits Jrfends to recoVef their; territories or to 
obttin self-determination. 

These are the dual , Imperatives by which 
Egypt apd President $edat; are constrained, 
within which lie: seeks .an accommodation 
which Is not a betrayal, arid which gives hie 
policy. On , appearance of ; jEjmbiguily : which is 
bothunavoldableandiriteleading.', 

Actually, the policy is remarkably straight- - 
forward. President Sadat, first of all among , 
Arab leaders but others have now followed, 
has piibltcKy ■ and explicitly: recognised the 
existence of Israel and Its sovereignty within 
Its 1967 boundaries. He has shown not. only a 
willingness, but an eagerness to Negotiate an 
overall settlement under Untied "Nations Reso- 


withdrawal from the Goian Helghts, ai)d )t^ ; 
.unspecified. ■ moves toward r reri«hltt9((t : . 'of^; 
. PalesUniah rights. - Jtri oftjeri wt^i-tfc vouW .-.: 
never be considered as an end in Itself nor 
even as an isolated step. 

. As to Geneva, the Egyptians show a Willing- 
ness, but no real enthusiasm,, for resuming ■ 
.there , the search, for:. a permanent com- • 
prehenslve settlement. .This Vat* of en- 
thusiasm derives; from their fear jhat the 
complexities of jhat task woyld be so great 
that another stalemate would arise; a stalef .. T 
.mate from which .it would , be even mpre. 

d ^Sopresl£t 4tet. t \ritl remarkable adroit- ; 
rvess arid Imperturbability, steers Ids ship of : ' 
state between the ScyUa of war. mid economic : 
disaster and the Charybdls of ltnpassloned 
Arab nationalism- Either could be. fatal to his:. « 
. government -V,-. y.y ■["■'."•VV 

i. it shquld be noted that, there ts a significant . j-i 
/difference of opinion among Egyptfate abouH.- 
1 the iriipact of the time element.. The official > 
view ts, as: stated above, that'.anpjhaf ;:loog ; } 
VstaieraaterWito /draeY in ofichpatiori of: Arab. 


British 

India- 

watchers 


lands cannot be tolerated and that, if It should 
seem to be taking shape, it would have to be 
broken again by whatever means were avail- 
able. 

Others take a different view. They argue 
that time is working for Israel in the short run 
since, if nothing decisive happens in 1975, the 
United States will be immobilized by its 
electoral campaign and Israel will be able to 
hold the occupied territories for another two 
years. 

They insist, however, that in the longer rpn 
, time works more and more for the ArabB, that 
after two or. three years they! will be bptit. 
economically and militm'ily yastly: stronger, 


ir : '-.;»Iirioet , 

States the main responsibility for 
Israel to make a settlement, as they would no 
doubt place upon it the main blame If ; no 

■ settlement Is obtained. Their claim is, of 

■ course, that; it is only U,S. military and 
economic aid, which enables Israel to refuse a 
■ settlement and that, if this aid' weve withheld, 
• Israel would be obligato yield. : - . } 

t This is very! probably ^misreading Of Israeli 
psychology.' In ai^y cgSe it 'reflects a weakriees 
wWqh/Uie .Arabs .and lsraetts - !. share — a 
preference lor ^-demanding that the United 
States, extract essential concessions ' from the 
other side,, rather thart ; thetmelves freely 
*, offering corft^slOns Which- would be much 
-mor^ likely to evoke a favorable response,. 


1 . > , . ;i ..■••• 
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By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The drama of Mrs. Gandhi’s court case, her 
declaration of emergency and arrest of nearly 
700 opponents has been followed closely and 
with some anxiety In London. Despite what 
some of Mrs. Gandhi's advisers have said, the 
British are relieved rather than disappointed 
not to be running the Indian Empire still. . 

But British commercial and cultural links 
remain, and there are still thousands of British 
in middle-age who served and loved India. 
They now help to provide a well-informed and 
understanding press on the subject. 

From the qjart It was pointed out that Mrs,* 
Gandhi's conviction on charges of electoral 
malpractice was rather a case of a busy 
woman cutting corners than of real .corrup- 
tion. Mrs. Gandhi scarcely needs to stoop to 
corruption, and compared with many of her 
associates and adversaries Is as pure as the 
white saris she wears. But even her defenders 
In London found it hard to accept the dramatic 
coup of the emergency and the mass overnight 
arrests as justified. Newspaper censorship 
produces an understandable snarl of anger 
from the British press, not only because of the 
whole principle involved, but also because of a 
fraternal feeling for the English language 
papers of India. These have long been under 
pressure from the Indian government, and t 
there is much respect in London for the way 
Indian newsmen have stood up to that pres- 
sure. 

British Indla-watchers can easily under- 
stand Lhe sequence of events that drove Mrs. - 
Gandhi to her extreme .actions: the assassina- 
tion of party colleagues, the Indignity of the 
corruption trial, the defeat of her Congress 
party in the state of Gujerat, and the call by a 
motley band of unsuccessful opposition groups 
for a week of demonstrations against her. The 
opposition was decisively defeated in the last 
general elections in India, but ever since has 
been looking for unparliamentary ways of 
dislodging her. 

These have included such tactics as pushing 
cows into the Parliament House and marching 
on Delhi with an army of 50,000 sadhus (or* 
holy men) -- a campaign which led to riots, 
burning and looting . Tho fact is that, with one 
or two exceptions, It is very hard to take the 
opposition seriously. 

To quote the London Times “However 
justified criticism of Congress rule and Mrs. 
Gandhi's leadership may be there is no speck 
of promise of anything better on the India 
political scene;" 

One of the few exceptions among opposition . 
leaders is Mr. Jayeprakash Narayan, a man pf : 
unimpeachable. integrity who.corMot|y. tore- : 
cast Mrs. Gandhi’s assumption of dictatorship ; 
only a fewlhourq before he was arrested, It was 1 i:* 
hie year-long campaign against , Cofigross . I 
pdrly. corruption that did the most to.(Kk-!pp^;: « ! 
tjie 

observers feel obliged' to agree that the* ’- 
Congress’s 28-year -monopoly of power has . 
rotted it to the core. And they find It hard to 
see anything in Mrs. Gandhi's dictatorial grab 

which will cure that. 

' Admittedly she has . the world's roost cha- 
ofle, explosive and poverty-stricken people to , 
gpvern : -but it is felt she will not make them 1 
united, halm or rich by tolerating corruption, 

But perhaps, the saddest thing ribou| Mrs. 
Gandhi's coup is ti.e final contempt, it has. 
shown fob, India' s own version of Westminster 
parliamentary democracy . As the liberal, pro 1 j • > 
Indian Guardian commented; "Whatshe has <-■ 
throwriawpy, manning the ramparts against a 
supposed onslaught, is basic belief that 1 India's. 1 
ramshackle but curiously resilient dentoerhoy j •' 
can cope:” .. -i ' ; : : i -s ' .j 

British Indla-watchers agree that there is a • 
precedent for (Censorship and the wrest * 

« politicians — q- precedent set by the. Brllteh : ' , 
U\fm$elvesln th^badpIddayflOf^ ^impfk'lallsm. , ! 
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